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Hail! Peace-—— 


GENERAL Peace. 


Hail! thou reftorer of the Chriftian world. 
Thou to the world art Heaven’s chief blefling given, 


And thou haft rendered back the world to Heaven. 


© WAR,’ fays Vattal, ‘is that ftate 
in which a nation profecutes its right 
by force.’ And fuch, we may add, 
has been the folly or ambition of na- 
tions, that their rights are perpetually 
brought into cifpute, and every war 
has the appearance of dire neceflity. 
Nations, indeed, cannot, as indivi- 
duals may, forgive injuries, without 
bringing on greater ; for every injury 
toa nation is an attack on its power, 
which it will not aliow to be leffened, 
or its independence, without which it 
cannot exift in fafety. 

Nature gives men a right to ufe 
force, when it is neceflary for their 
defence, and the prefervation of their 
rights. This principle is generally 
acknowledged; reafon demonitrates 
it, and nature herfelf has engraven it 
on the heart of man. Some fanatics 
indeed, taking literally the modera- 





Hopkins. 


tion recommended in the gofpel, have 
idly fuffered themfelves to be murder- 
ed, or their houfes pillaged, rather 
than oppofe force to violence. But 
we need not be under any apprehen- 
fions that this error will make any 


great progrefs. Moft men will natu- _ 


rally defend themfelves and their pof- 
feffions ; happy if they were as well 
inftruéted to keep within the juft li- 
mits which nature has prefcribed to 
a right granted, only through ne- 
ceflity. 

Peace is oppofed to war ; it is that 
defireable ftate in which every one 
quietly enjoys his rights, or, if con« 
troverted, they are difcuffed with 
mildnefs and argument. Nations 
really humane, fays the author al« 
ready quoted, which have a ferious 
fenfe of their duty, and underftand 
thew true and fubftantial interefts, will 
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never feek their advantage to the de- 
triment of another; however intent 
they may be on their own happinefs, 
they will always take care to unite it 
witb that of others, and with juftice 
and equity. Thus difpofed, they will 
necefiarily cultivate peace ; if they do 
not live together in peace, how can 
they perform thofe mutual and facred 
duties which nature enjoins them? 
And this ftate is found to be no lefs 
neceflary to their happinefs, than to 
the difcharge of their duties. So that 
the law of nature every way obliges 
them to feek and cultivate peace. 
This divine law has no other end than 
the welfare of mankind. To this all 
its rules, all its precepts tend ; they 
are all deducible from this principle, 
that men fhould feek their own feli- 
city, morality being no more than 
the fcience of acquiring happinefs. 

This cbligation of cultivating peace, 
binds the fovereign by a double tie. 
He owes his care to his people, on 
whom war draws a multitude of evils; 
and this care is due to them in the 
moft ftrict and indifpenfable manner, 
government being committed to him, 
only for the advantage of the nation. 
The love of peace fhould equally pre- 
vent the beginning of war, without 
neceflity, and the continuing of it, 
when this neceffity ceafes. A fove- 
reign who, for a juft and important 
caufe, has been obliged to take arms, 
may pufh the operations of war till 
he has attained its lawful end, which 
is to procure juftice and fafety. If 
the caufe be dubious, the juft end of 
war can be only to bring the enemy 
to an equitable accommodation, and 
confequently can be continued no fur- 
ther. On the enemy’s offering, or 
accepting fuch accommodation, a na- 
tion is to lay down its arms, 

* To this complexion we are come 
at laft.? After nine years of war, the 
moft extenfive and bloody that mo- 
dern times have known, the outlines 
of peace have been fketched, and pro- 
bably before this fhall reach the eye 
of the reader, may have been filled 
up with the univerial confent of Eu- 


rope. 


Thofe who feek a parallel to this 
war in hiftory, will probably feek long 
in vain. Its origin was fuch as to 
place it beyond all refemblance with 
any other concuffion of the kind ; and 
its extent has been fo great as to 
reach nations, and overturn govern- 
ments, which have been undiiturbed, 
comparatively fpeaking, for more than 
a century ; and laft of all, paradoxi- 
cal as it may feem, that nation which 
was the caufe of all this vaft defola- 
tion, that nation which, by force of 
arms, has predominated over the whole 
continent, and which feems at prefent 
to rule the fate of neighbouring king- 
doms and republics, merely by the 
fuperiority which force gives, appears 
upon the whole to have been the 
greatctt fufferer. 

This, however contradictory it 
may at firft fight appear, will feem 
evident, if we examine the iffue of the 
war by the rules which we are taught 
to apply to fuch cafes. If the ufual 
queition be here afked, whether France 
has obtained the objeét for which the 
revolution and the war were defign- 
ed, it mutt certainly be anfwered in 
the negative. If, indeed, the deftruc- 
tion of monarchy in the family of 
Louis xvi, was the object, it has 
been attained; if the deftruction of 
the eftablithed religion, and of focial 
order, and the maffacre of thoufands 
of inoffending citizens was the object, 
that alfo has been attained, and has 
left nothing behind but a fenfe of 
fhame and djfgrace, which the candid 
part of the nation are ready to avow 
and to deplore. But ifliberty, and a 
republican form of government, were 
propofed as the objects, and were to 
be the ultimate reward of all their 
fufferings, and all their labours, it 
would be ridiculous to affert that they 
poffefs either the one, or the other, un- 
lefs in name, and now fcarcely in that. 
They are at prefent fubjefted to a go- 
vernment, as.defpotic as any in the 
world, and to which they are prevail- 
ed upon to fubmit, becaufe for the 
time it has been wifely adminiftered 
by the moft fuccefsful of their gene- 
rals. For fuch a goverument have 
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the people of that nation exhaufted 
their blood and treafure, and render- 
ed their name terrible, but never be- 
loved by the nations which they have 
conquered, or with whom they are al- 
lied. If the clofe of the war be view- 
ed, therefore, with a reference to its 
obje&, we muft allow that the latter 
has completely failed. 

But it will be faid, that France has 
gained an immenfe acceffion of terri- 
tory. In anfwer to this, it may be 
afferted, that an immenfe acceffion of 
territory was not the primary object 
of the war, although in one period of 
it the rulers of that country feem to 
have aimed, like Louis xiv, at uni- 
verfal empire. Accidentally, there- 
fore, by force of arms, by the weak- 
nefs of fome ftates, and the want of 
concert and difinterefted unanimity in 
all, they 4ave acquired an immenfe 
acceffion of territory. But in what 
page of political wifdom is it to be 
found, that an immenfe addition of 
territory, to a country already immenfe 
in itfelf, was an advantage? So far 
from it, that the wifeft ftatefmen have 
always recommended the moft gra- 
dual acceffions of territory, and at 
the conclufion of war have made no 
4cruple of giving up conqueits, how- 
ever dearly bought, rather than in- 
creafe the burden of government. 
Even foreign colonies have been rea- 
dily given up upon the fame principle, 
and yet colonies, where one power 
agrees to give up, and another to ac- 
cept, are far more eafily governed, 
than acceffions of European territory, 
becaufe they feldom have thofe politi- 
cal attachments and habits, which in 
the mother countries bind every man 
to his favourite fpot, and its ancient 
government. If colonifts are allowed 
their religion and trade, they feldom 
care under what matters they live, al- 
though there may be a temporary in- 
convenience in being turned over to a 
government, whole language and 
manners are’ different. 

Far otherwife is it with thofe na- 
tions which have been added to the 
territory of France; becaufe they 
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have been added, not with their owa 
confent, nor with the confent of their 
former rulers. They are conquered 
countries, kept in awe by force, and 
garrifoned into obedience, The in- 
fluence which France has at prefent in 
Holland, in the Netherlands, in Swif- 
ferland, in Italy, can any one fuppofe 
that it is the influence of attachment, 
becaufe thefe nations are defirous of 
fharing the Aappine/s of a French re- 
public? Thefe were great and inde- 
pendent nations, and although they 
have been betrayed by political pre- 
judices, and that general mania of 
ideal liberty, which induced them to 
throw of their ancient governments, 
time and reflection only will be want- 
ing to remind them that they were 
once great and independent, and that 
in all their hiftory, there is not to be 
found fuch a folecifm as fubmitting to 
the fuperiority of a nation, whofe 
laws and liberties are regulated by 
nothing fixed, nothing equal. And 
when difcontents arife from refleions 
of this kind, Europe, in general, will 
find little to envy in the French ac- 
ceflion of territory, and will think a 
fmall kingdom within the grafp of 
law a much fafer poffeffion, than an 
immenfe empire, which even the 


‘long hand of power cannot ftretch 


over, 

If thefe circumftances are duly con- 
fidered, with relation to our own af- 
fairs, it will probably be feen that our 
miniftry acted wifely in embracing an 
Opportunity to conclude a peace, when 
the people of France feemed difpofed 
to preferve it. Whatever difficulties 
may occur in the arrangement of 
leffer points, no man can reafonably 
doubt that the time chofen was the 
fitteit, and the terms propofed the 
wifet[—wife, becaufe they remove 
from our part all chance of objection ; 
becaufe they prevent the enemy from 
ftarting new pretences, and becaufe, 
if the enemy were to be fo perfidious 
as to interrupt the negociation, not 
only this country would be unanimous 
in oppofing fuch a foe, but all Eu- 
rope would fee, that by the liberality 
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of our facrifices, we had removed 
every fair ground of complaint. 
Should France now bring forward any 
caufe for diflention with us, the cafe 
would be quite altered from what it 
was before the preliminaries were 
figned. It would then be a war, nei- 
ther for independence, liberty or ter- 
ritory, but for fome trifle unconnect- 
ed with any of thofe objects; arifing 
folely from the caprice or infolence of 
their rulers, and in which the people 
could by no delufion be induced to 
take a lively intereft. 

The names of /iderty and republic, 
have acted as charms in France ; they 
have produced effects which have 
aftonifhed and confounded the wifeit 
ftatefmen, and greateft generals in 
Europe ; but we do not believe there 
are any other words, within the ima- 
gination of man, which could be made 
to produce the fame effects. The 
French have adored thefe words, be- 
caufe they did not underftand them ; 
but they would underftand a colony, 
an ifland, or a fort, and laugh at 
fuch pretences for war. 

In whatever manner the nations 
engaged in this war may confider 
their conduét of it, or their loffes or 
gains, it muit be acknowledged by all 
that it has left abundant matter behind 
it for the ferious confideration of fu- 
ture rulers and people; and it is time 
that, by cultivating the arts of peace, 
we began to improve the dear-bought 
experience of the laft nine years. 
Though we may not have caufe for 
defpair, we have abundant caufe for 
regret; although we have not loft all, 
we have loft a great deal; our com- 
forts are fenfibly diminithed, and we 
have often experienced greater fears 
than we were accuftomed to, when 
we had only an armed foldiery, and 
not an armed nation to contend 
with. 

We cannot, however, be enough 
thankful, that we preferved the inte- 
grity of our empire, its governments, 
its religion, and its laws, and that 
although circumftances, not within 
our controul, but depending on allies 
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unworthy of our friendthip, prevented 
our fuccefs by land, we have, in our 
laft atchievements in Egypt, demon- 
{trated what an Englifh army can do 
fairly pitted againft the moft victori- 
ous troops. 1 may add, too,{ what 
can never be forgot, that on our anci- 
ent element we have given the world 
fuch examples of courage and conduét, 
as render even our own naval hiftory, 
before this period, comparatively in- 
fignificant. 

Our higheft wifdom, therefore, will 
be to confider the awful viciflitudes 
we have been expofed to, the mixture 
of mercy and judgment which we have 
experienced, and to view war, in its 
mott brilliant fhapes, as a calamity, 
which is by all means to be avoided. 
This is a caution which cannot be too 
often repeated, and which cannot be 
repeated in more fubiime language, 
than in that of a writer of our own 
nation, who, if he had left nothing 
elfe upon record, would by this only 
have been diftinguifhed among the 
greateft mafters of wifdom and elo- 
quence. 

* As war is the laft of remedies, all 
lawful expedients mutt be ufed to avoid 
it. As war is the extremity of evil, 
it is furely the duty of thofe, whofe 
{tation intrufts them with the care of 
nations, to avert it from their charge. 
There are difeafes of animal nature, 
which nothing but amputation can re- 
move ; fo there may, by the depriva- 
tion of human paffions, be fometimes 
a gangrene in collective life for which 
fire and the fword are the neceflary 
remedies ; but in what can kill or 
caution be better fhown than prevent- 
ing fuch dreadful operations, while 


there is yet room for gentler me- 


thods ? 

‘It is wonderful, with what coolnefs 
and indifference the greater part of 
mankind fee war commenced. Thofe 
that hear of it at a diftance, or read 
of it in books, but have never pre- 
fented its evils to their minds, con- 
fider it as little more than a fplendid 
game, a proclamation, an army, a 
battle, and a triumph. Some indeed 





























muft perjth in the moft fuccefsful field, 

but they die upon the bed of honour, 

refign their lives amid the. joys of 

conqueft, and, filled with England’s 
lory, {mile in death. 

‘ The life of a modern foldier is ill 
reprefented by heroic fiction. War 
has means of deftru€tion more formi- 
dable than the cannon or the fword. 
Of the thoufands and ten thoufands 
that perithed in our late conteits with 
France and Spain, a very fmall part 
ever felt the ftroke of an enemy ; the 
reft languifhed in tents and fhips, 
amid damps and putrefation ; pale, 
torpid, fpiritlefs and helplefs ; gafping 
and groaning, unpitied among men, 
made obdurate by long continuance of 
hopelefs mifery ; and were at laft 
whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean, without notice, and without 
remembrance. By incommodious en- 
campments and unwholefome ftations, 
where courage is ufelefs, and enter- 
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prize impracticable, fleets are filently 
difpeopled, and armies fluggifhly melt- 
ed away. 

‘ Thus is a people gradually ex- 
haufted, for the moft part with little 
effe&t. The wars of civilized nations, 
make very flow changes in the fyftem 
of empire. The public perceives 
fcarcely any alteration but an increafe 
of debt ; and the few individuals who 
are benefited, are not fuppofed to 
have the cleareft right to their advan- 
tages. 

‘ Of vi€tory, indeed, every nation is 
confident before the fward is drawn ; 
and this mutual confidence produces 
that wantonnefs of bloodfhed that has 
fo often defolated the world. But itis 
evident, that of contradi€tory opinions 
one muft be wrong, and the hiftory of 
mankind does not want examples that 
may teach caution to the daring, and 
moderation to the proud.’ 


FRENCH LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


SATIRISTS. 





BorLeau. 

WHEN the fatires of Boileau firft 
came out, the rage and indignation 
occafioned by them among the higher, 
as well as the lower claffes of poets, 
&c. were univerfal and extreme. M. 
Fourcroy, a famous lawyer, whofe 
difpofition in general was jealous and 
malignant, and efpecially againft M, 
Defpreaux, circulated a printed paper 
all over Paris, couched in thefe terms. 
—*‘ Be it known to all who feel them- 
felves injured by and inimical to fome 
lately publifhed Satizes, that a meet- 
ing will be held on fuch a day, and 
on fuch an hour, at the houfe of fieur 
Robet, an attorney : and a court com 
pofed of malcontents will fit, to con- 
fider the ways and means of redreffing 
the complaints of thofe, whofe cha- 
ratters are afperfed by the aforetaid 
fatires. 

The old duke de la Feuillade, meet- 
ing Boileau, one day in the gallery of 
Verfailles, repeated to him a fonnet 


of Cherleval, which ended with lines 
to this purpofe, * Fix your eyes no 
more on my countenance, but fix them 
only on the tendernefs of my friend- 
fhip.’ 

The poet anfwered, that he faw 
nothing remarkably good in the fone 
net ; and objected to thofe two lines, 
on account of the play of words which 
they contained. The duke perceiving 
the princefs royal coming through the 
gallery, he read the fonnet haftily to 
her as fhe paffed. The lady told him 
it was very hne. The duke returned 
to Boileau ; and ina fneering manner 
obferved, that he muft have a very 
failidious tafte, if he difapproved of 
verfes, which both the king and the 
princefs bad praifed. «I do not doubt 
the king’s iuperiority in taking towns, 
and gaining battles; nor do | doubt 
the talents af madame the princefs; 
but in regard to a knowledge of poe- 
try,’ replied Boileau, ‘I think I am 
at leaft their equal.’ The duke ran 


in great hafte to the king ; and told 


him, _ every mark of difguit and 
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indignation, the arrogant fpeech of 
the poet.—*t My. lord,’ replied the 
king, ‘I am forry to fay that I am 
ebliged to confefs that M. Boileau is 
perfeetly i in the right.’ 

Whea this poct met, for the firft 
time, two atheillical perfons, he with 
great cafe and vivacity expofed them 
to the ridicule of the company. In 
general, men of this defcription bring 
to the fupport of their defperate cauie 
fome ingenious fophifm, by which they » 
keep their adveriary at bay: but thefe 
wretched philofophers entangled them- 
felves in their own arguments. ‘1 
have feduced,’ obferved the poet, ‘all 
the Jaughers to my fide:’ and added, 
on their going away, ‘God Almighty 
has two very fecble enemies in thoic 
two orators.’ 

Boileau always fpcke of Racine in 
terms of warm and uniform applaufe. 
He entitled him the Obferver. He 
ufed to fay, that nature feemed to 
have unveiled to Moliere, her mott 
fecret treafures of knowledge in the 
morals and manners of mankind. He 


.uled to add, that Molicre always 


thought with correctnefs, bat wrote 
often withnegligence. This fault of 
ityle was common to him with Fon- 
taine ; who, hurried on by the ar- 
dour of compofition, never looked 
back with the intention of revifing his 
errors. Boileau ufed to lament the 
lofs of Moliere’s fhort comedy of the 
Amorous Profeffor ; as even in his 
{mallet works, much wit and humour 
always fhone forth. Boileau thought 
his very popular play, the Amphi- 
tryon, a moderate performance. He 
preferred the prologue of Plautus, to 
his Amphitryon, before that of the 
French comic writer. He gave the 
fame preference to the fcene between 
Jupiter and Alcmena in the play of 
Plautus, and thought it fuperior to 
Moliere’s in point of humour. 
Moliere, on aud off the ittage, ex- 
hibited great comic powers ; his mirth, 
his fentiments, and ‘his whole c conver. 
fation, were liberal, and becomi ne a 
tleman. ‘The only circun lance 
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of a player ; the labours of which he 
fuftained more for the fake of the ad- 
vantages accruing to his affociates 
than to himfelf. 

A few days before his death, Boi- 
Jeau called on him, who was afflicted 
with a dangerous cold, by which his 
lungs were fo harafied, that his dif- 
folution feemed rapidly advancing. 
Moliere, naturally referved, exprefied 
himfelf with much afiection toward 

Boileau, at this meeting ; which oc- 
cafioned the latter to {peak thus openly 
to him: * My dear Moliere, your 
fituation moves my pity. The con- 
tinual activity of your mind and the 
violent exercife of your lungs on the 
ftage, fhould, prevent your further 
exertions in your profeffion. Cannot 
any of your brother actors affume 
your paris? Confine yourfelf to com- 
pofition, and the public will efleem 
you the more, who look upon your 
a€tors as hirelings; and they them- 
felves, who are not at prefent very 
complaifant to you, will, when you 
are off the Rage, teel a greater refpect 
to your perfon. ‘ Ah, fir!’ replied 
the fick man, ‘ what is it you fay? I 
cannot think of quitting a fatio2 of 
fuch high honour.’ 

Boileau uied to relate, dust when 
he read to Moliere his Satire, which 
began with thefe lines, (in Englith) 

‘ There raves no madman, but, with grave 
rebukes, 

Would iend his brother maniac to St. 
Luke's.’ 

Moliere obferved, that he had once 
an intention of attemptiug this fub- 
ject; but that he was deterred from it 
‘by the confideration of the great de- 
licacy, neceffary in fuch an undertak- 
ing. Acomic poet, added he, fhould 
confine himiéelf to thofe aberrations of 
mind, which fociety confiders as ve- 
nial ; and tor which they do not fhut 
up the delinquents, but treat them as 
fools ~~ fimpletons. 
ence was a great favourite of 
Boileau. Terence, faid he, touches 
the heart with his exprefions. He 
aims not to excite laughter: an af- 
‘lation too general in other comic 
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writers : his language is that of na- 
ture, which he imitases very perfect- 
ly. His fervants are not like thofe 
of Plautus: always planning fchemes, 
and always fuccefsful in them. The 
fervants of Terence corre& their blun- 
ders in a natural way, by recoiletion 
and experience. It is aftonithing, as 
he wrote after fo popular and cfta- 
blifhed an author as Piaucus, in fpite 
of all his extravagant and farcical 
pleafantries, that Terence fhould yet 
fupercede him in the opinion of the 
Roman people ; and by methods fo 
unlikely to fucceed as writing accord- 
ing to reafon, which attra¢ts the ap- 
probation alone of the finer forts of 
intellect: nor is it lefs ftrange, that 
the Roman people, fo fenfible in many 
other particulars, fhould fo often err 
in their judgments of true and natural 
dramatic reprefentations. The peo- 
ple will with to laugh, be the conditions 
what they may ; fo that the merit of 
‘Terence is exalted, by the circtm- 
ftance of his having brought the peo- 
ple to his own tafte, infiead of fubmit- 
ting to that of the people. Terence, 
added Boileau, is fuperior to Moliere 
in his faithful imitations of nature: 
for the latter fometimes defcends into 
ribaldry to pleaie the multitudes for- 
getful of men of true difcernment. 
Befides, Terence knows when to flop 
fhort: a caution Moliere too little 
refpeats. 

A man of very good fenfe, but to- 
tally unacquainted with literature, faid 
once, before Boileau, t.u.ct he had ra 
ther be able to make a wig than to 
make a poem: adding, * What is the 
ufz of poetry, and what end does it 
anfwer ??—* This very circumftance,’ 
replied Boileau, ‘ raifes my admira- 
tion of poetry: that having nothing 
ufeful in it, neverthelefs it thould be 
the delight of all men of talents and 
reputation.’ 

He ufed to relate a difpute about the 
fiyle of Balzac, which he held with 
the marefchal de Grammont, who was 
a great admirer of this inflated mode 
of compofition. *‘{ obferved,’ faid 
the fatirift, ‘ that the ufe of hyper- 
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bole, a favourite figure of Balzac’s, 
was very cafy of imitation. 1 gave 
an initince, in the cafe of a man who 
fpoke remarkably deliberately. ‘Tine 
words yes and no in his mouth are pro- 
lix; and thefe two monofyllables be- 
come periods by his pronounciation.’ 
‘ Excellent!’ replied the marefchal 
de Grammiont, ‘ this example is the 
beft thing you ever uttered.’ 

Boileau ufed to fay of La Fontaine, 
that he had a good deal of wit, buc 
of one fort only: and that his fhrewd 
yet fimple mode of expreffing himfelf 
was not original, but borrowed from 
Marot and Kabelais, &c. that a cau- 
tious ufe of his flyle was commerid- 
able, fince Racine had employed it 
jedicioufly ta fome epigrams composed 
by him. La Fontaine (added Boricau) 
in many paffages .urpafizs his matters: 
and in his ‘Tales and Odes, he is in- 
comparable: and even in places where 
modefty condemns the fentiments, im- 
partial criticifin muft allow that his 
dictioa retains inimitable delicacy. 

He held in litle efteem the poetry 
of Scarron: he thought that the bur- 
lefque, and the Jow humour contained 
in it, was carried too far: but he 
highly commended his profe writings, 
and thought his ityle in this mode of 
compofition very beautiful; particu- 
larly the profe of his Comic Romance. 
Scarron, added he, has great variety 
as well as {weetnefs in the arrange- 
ment of the language: and he pof- 
fefles the happieit method of refcuing 
trifling circumflances from the con- 
tempt of his reader, by his way of 
relating them. Boileau wifhed that 
the Comic Romance thould be conti- 
nued: and had colleéted memoirs for 
that purpofe, which he gave to a 
friend, in order to publith them ; but 
the {cheme was laid afide for reafons 
unknown. 

In making the diftin&tion between 
legitimate comedies and farces (the 
latter of which excite Jaughter more 
than the moft complete models of the 
former, though replete with natural 
charafters, and recommended by the 
mo't ingenious ftory) he ufed to ob- 

B2 
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ferve, that there were two kinds of 
laughter : one came upon you by fur- 
prize; the other, being rational, pro- 
duced a more effectual and more heart- 
feit mirth. For, he added, the pro- 
vince of reafon is to give us pleafure : 
and when we fee characters in a play 
happily reprefented, and the action 
of the piece juftly fupported, we can- 
not withhold our applaufe ; which if 
we do not difplay by fits of laughter, 
we betray a certain air of fatisfaétion, 
which is infpired by the pleafure we 
inwardly experience. Buffooneries, 
which make us laugh, have certainly 


their merit; but compared with a 
piece abounding in natural traits of 
charaéter delicately conceived, are 
very infericr in the opinion of every 
man of true tafte. Nature depicted 
in her lovelieft colours, with which 
genuine comedy boafts to inveft her, 
is alone capable of filling the heart 
with fincere mirth, and infpiring the 
mind with delight, unmixed with re- 
proach. This is the fole effeét from 
comedy which men of elegance ex- 
pe&t: and the fureft foundation on 
which an author can build his lawful 
and lafting reputation. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
{ From Whitaker’s Hiftory of the Parif of Whalley, &c.] 


A GENERAL, hiftory of Englith 
economics, if executed with tafte and 
fpirit, would be an amufing and in- 
terefling work. The following ob- 
fervations embrace only the febje& of 
a fingle, though important chapter in 
fuch a volume, extend merely over a 
remote provincial dittriét, and are ani- 
mated by litdle more than an ardent 
defire of inveltigaring every appear- 
ance which can illufirate the manners 
of our anceftors. : 

Into what recefles of their native 
woods, the inclemency of this climate 
drove the Setantii, what caves they 
feoop:d out of the earth, or what ca- 
bins they framed for fhelter, it were 
now as idle to inquire, as it would be 
to inveftigate where the foxes of thofe 
days burrowed, or the ravens built 
their neils. Their attempts to lodge 
or fecure themfelves were flight and 
indolent ; in fact, they were carelefs 
of {elf-accommodation, and at a time 
when whole tribes muft have been con- 
yoked to rear the maffy columns of a 
temple, they feem to have had no con- 
cepiuoe of the ufe of fione in the con- 
ftruction of dwe'lings, or even for the 
purpoles of fortification. Superitition 
is evidently the firft and moit active 
principle in the mind of a favage. 

What was the general flyle and 
difpofition of Roman villas we know, 
= “ 


and thofe which had been extended 
round the common centre of Coccium, 
if any fuch there were, would only 
differ from thofe of Italy, as the firtt 
eretions of a planter in America vary 
from the houfe and offices of an Eng- 
lifh geitleman at home. 

The Saxons, among us, without 
even the.exception of churches, built 
yniverfally with wood ; it is therefore 
no wonder that after the lapfe of eight 
centuries, every memorial of {uch 
firpétures fhould have perifhed. Be- 
fides, their houfes, with fome excep- 
tions, adapted to their general habits, 
would be rude, and low, and fmall. 

Afier the conqueft, our native fo- 
refts remaining with little diminution, 
the ufe of wood in the conftruétion of 


houfes continued to be general; and 


the firft deviation from this praétice 
was introduced by the prattice of ker- 
neliing and embatiling manor boufes, 
of which more he-eafter. It is diffi- 
cult to affign with exaétnefs the era of 
buildings which have no infcribed 
dates, and of whofe ereétion there are 
no records. But perhaps we may re- 
fer the oldett fpecimens of archite@ure 
in wood, now remaining among us, 
to the time of Edward1. Inftances 
of this ftyle are found alike in the halls 
of fome ancient manor houfes, and 
their gigantic barns, which are little 
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lefs rade-than the other. The pecu- 
liar marks by which they are diftin- 
guithed. are thefe: the whole ftruc- 
ture has been originally a fraine of 
wood-work, independent of walls; 
the principals confilting of deep flat 
beams of maffy oak, naturally curved, 
and of which each pair feems to have 
been fawed out of the fame trunk. 
Thefe {pring from the ground, and 
form a bold Gotliic arch overhead ; 
the fpars reft upon a wall plate, as 
that is again fuftained by horizontal 
fpurs, grooved into the principals. 
ji was then of no importance that fech 
erections confamed great quantities 
of the fineft fhip-timber ; and indeed 
the appearance of one of thcfe rooms 
is precifely that of the hull of a great 
fhip inverted, and feen from within. 
Specimens of this moft ancient ityle, 
in perfection, are the Old Hall of the 
Manor Houfe, at Samletbury, and 
the Lawfing Stedes Barn, at Whal- 
ley *. Inthe reign of Henry 1v, we 
have a fpecimen in the hal! at Rad- 
cliff, of a deviation from this primitive 
model; their the principals have two 
fpringers, one from the ground, ano- 
ther from a rude capital, about eight 
feet from the ground ; but the fquare 
of the building is confiderably raifed, 
and the arch encroaches. lefs upon the 
apartment within. The ftyle of ar- 
chiiecture in wood evidently kept pace 
with that in ftone; and when in the 
time of Henry vii, the arch in ftone- 
work became broader and more de- 
prefled in the centre, a correfpondent 
change was introduced in our ancient 
timber buildings. Wooden patterns 
indeed {till deicended to the ground, 
but ghey were now become perpendi- 
cular, and fquare, and fluted; from 
the top of thefe, elegant and orna- 
mental {pringers received horizontal 
roof beams, while ail was ftill open 
to the roof above, and the rafters con- 
tinued to reit on a wall plate. Thus 
the idea of a complete frame, inde- 
pendently of the walls, was ftill pre- 
ferved ; but the low bafement ftory of 
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fone, fometimes to be obferved in our 
mott ancient buildings, now advanced 
to the fquare, thopgh the crofs pikes 
are generally of wood. This precifely 
defcribes the hall of Little Mitton, and 
another noble fpecimen of fomewhat 
later date, the weft wing of Samlef- 
bury Hail, built by fir Thomas South- 
worth, A.D. 1532, of which the 
outer wall, however, is brick, and 
the earlieft {pecimen of that material 
with which I am acquainted in the 
compais of this work. The wood 
employed in the conftruction of this 
lafi manfion, muit almoft have laid 
proiirate a foreft ; and while the prin- 
cipal timbers were carved with great 
elegance, and the compartments of 
the roof painted with figures, of faints, 
while the outfides of the building are 
adorned with profile heads of wood, 
cut in bold relicf within huge medal. 
lions, it is-curious to obferve that the 
inner doors are without a pannel or a 
lock, and have always been opened, 
like thofe of modern cottages, with a 
latch and firing. I am not fvre that 
pannelling in wainfoot was introduced 
before the reign of queen Flifabeth. 
It is alfo remarkable, that in this houfe 
the boards of the upper floors, which 
are indeed mafly planks, inftead of 
croffing, lie parallel to the joyfts, as 
if difdaining to be indebted to the 
other for fupport. 

Immediately on the difufe of. tim- 
ber buildings, the obtufe arched roof 
was exploded, and a fiat roof, divided 
into fquare compartments by contig- 
nations of wood, was introduced, and 
continued in halls more than a century 
after. Here, however, for a time, 
the crofs timbers were fluted, and the 
light perforated fpringers occafioned 
the tranfition to be lefs obferved. 
Thefe were afterward fucceeded by 
plain corbels of ftone, and the mould- 
ings omitted. 

The general decay of native woods, 
occafioned an univerfal difufe of this 
materials in buildings about the latter 
end of Henry viii’s time: the firft 


* Here, inftead of walls, there are nothing but oak board fixed diagonally, like a 


Yenetian blind, 
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inflance of an entire hall houfe, of 
brick and ftone, is Stubfey, near 
Rochdale, unqueftionably of that pe- 
riod ; and in the reign of Elifabeth, 
which was a new era in domettic ar- 


chireGture, numbers of old timber halls 
having gone to decay, were replaced 
by ftrong and plain manfions of ftone, 
yet remaining. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ACADEMICS. 
{ From Dr. Rees’ new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. ] 


ACADEMICS, a feét of philofo- 
phers who followed the dofirine of 
Socrates and Plato, as to the uncer- 
tainty of knowledge, and the incom- 
prehenfbility of truth. 

Academic, in this fenfe, amounts 
to much the fame with Platonift : the 
difference between them being only 
in point of time. ‘They who em- 
braced the fyftem of Plato, among 
the ancients, were called Academici: 
whereas thofe who did the fame, fince 
the reftoration of learning, have af- 
fumed: the denomination of Platonitts. 

We ufually reckon three feéts of 
academics ; though fome make five. 
The ancient academy was that which 
was founded by Plato; and confilted 
of thofe followers of this eminent phi- 
Jofopher, who taught the doctrine of 
their mafter without mixture or cor- 
ruption. The firft of thefe was Speu- 
fippus: he was fucceeded by Xeno- 
crates. After his death the direétion 
of the academy devolved upon Pole- 
mo, and then upon Crates, and ter- 
minated with Crantor. After the 
death of Crates, a new tribe of phi- 
lofophers arofe, who on account of 
certain innovations in their manner of 
philofophizing, which in fome mea- 
fure receded from the Platonic fyitem, 
without entirely deferting it, have 
been diftinguithed by the appellation 
of the fecond, or middle academy. 
The firt preceptor, who appears in 
this clafs, and who, in confequence 
of the innovations which he introduced 
into the Platonic fchool, has been 
commonly confidered as the founder 
ef this academy, is Arcefilaus. 

In order to conceive juftly concern- 
ing the nature and caufes of this re- 
volution, it will be proper to advert 


to the flate of opinions in the prece~ 
ding period. It bad been very gene“ 
rally maintained by both the Greek 
and Barbaric philofophers, that there 
can be no certain knowledge of things 
fo variable and fluctuating as thole 
material objects which fall under the 
notice of the fenfes. But they did not 
imagine, that human reafon is wholly 
incapable of arriving at truth: nor 
was the doctrine of univerfal {cepticifin 
introduced in the infancy of philofo- 
phy. In excluding material objects 
trom the department of fcience, the 
firft philofophers difcovered an incli- 
nation to inquire with modetty con- 
cerning the nature of things, to diveft 
themfelves of prejudice, and to fatisfy 
themfelves with a fober affent to thofe 
truths which lay within the reach of 
the human underftanding. Befides, 
the Barbaric philofophers, and after 
them the Greeks, held two kinds of 
doétrine, the popular for the amufe- 
ment of the vulgar, and the concealed, 
which was communicated in the con- 
fidence of mere private inftrution to 
their profefied difciples. Such was 
the ftate of philofophy when Socrates 
appeared, and exerted himfelf in re- 
gulating the conduct of the human 
mind. In oppofition to the Sophifts, 
who boafted that they knew every 
thing, he confeffed. that he knew no- 
thing: by which acknowledgement 
he did not mean to affert the univerfal 
uncertainty of human knowledge, but 
merely to convince his followers of 
the futility of thofe {peculations, which 
do not reft upon the firm foundation 
of experience, and to teach them mo- 
defty in their inquiries, and diffidence 
in their affertions. Among the fects 
who fprung out of the fchool of So- 


























erates, the greater number deviated 
into the mazes of difputaiion, and re- 
famed the Sophiftic mode of arguing 
on either fide of every queftion that 
was propofed. 

Plato inclined to a frifter method 
of philofophizing ; and in his public 
difputations after the Socratic manner, 
while he refuted the opinions of o- 
thers, and left his hearers undecided 
concerning his own, he fully explained 
the principles of his philofophy to 
thofe pupils who were indulged with 
his private and confidential in{truction, 
His doétrineswas, that no cestain 
knowledge can be obtained concern- 
ing the varying forms of natural bo- 
dies, and that ideas are the only ob- 
jects of fcience. This doétrine was 
univerfally taught in the old academy ; 
but before the time of Arcefilaus, it 
was never denied, that ufeful opinions 
may be derived from the fenfes. 

‘Two fects arofe about this time, 
which threatned the deftzuGiion of the 
Platonic fyftem : one was founded by 
Pyrrho, which held the doctrine of 
univerfal fcep:icifi, and the other by 
Zeno, which maintained the certainty 
of human knowledge, and taught with 
great confidence, a doctrine eflentially 
different from that of Plato. In this 
fituation, Arcefilaus thought it necef- 
fary to exercife a cautious referve 
with regard to tie doétrine of his 
mafter, and to conceal his opinions 
from the vulgar, under the appear- 
ance of doubt and uncertainty. Pro- 
fe fling to derive his doctrine concern- 
ing the uncertai inty of knowledge 
from Socrates, Piato, and other phi- 
lofop! ers, he maintain ed, that though 


there is a real certainty in the nature 
of things, every thing is uncertain to 
the human uoderitancing, and confe- 


quently that all confident affertions 
are unreafonable. He thought it dif- 
graceful to affent to any propofition, 
the truth of which is not fully elta- 
blifhed ; and m xed that, in all 
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queftions, oppolite opinions may be 
fupported by arguments of equal 
weight. Ee dil puted againft the tef- 


timovy of the fenfes, and the autho- 
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rity of reafon: acknowledging’ at the 
fame time, that they furnith probable 
opinions fufficient for the conduct of 
life. However, his fecret defign 
feems to have been to eftablith the 
doétrine of Plato, that the knowledge 
derived from fenfible objects is uncer- 
tain, and that the only true fcience is 
that which is employed upon the im- 
mutable objects of intelligence, or 
ideas. 

_ After the death of Arcefilaus, the ~ 
Platonic fchool was fucceflively under 
the care of Lacydes, who is faid to 
have founded a new {chool, merely 
becaufe he changed the place of in- 
ftruction, and held it in the garden of 
Attalus, within the limits of the aca- 
demic grove, and of Evander and 
Egefinus. Arcefilaus, however, had 
oppofed the Stoics and other dogma- 
tical philofophers, with fuch violence, 
and extended his doétrine of uncer- 
tainty fo far, as to alarm not only the 
general body of philofophers, who 
treated him as a common enemy to 
philofophy, but even the governors 
of the flate, who apprehended that 
his opinions would diffolve all the 
bonds of focial virtue and of religion. 
His fucceffors, therefore, found it 
difficult to fupport the credit of the 
academy: and Carneades, one of the 
difciples of this fchool, relinquithed, 
at leaft in words, fome of the more 
obnoxious tenets of Arcefilaus. 

From this period the Platonic fchool 
affumed the appellation of the New 
Academy, which may be reckoned 
the third in order from its firft efta- 
blifiment. It was the doétrine of the 
academy, that the fenfes, the under- 
ftanding, and the imagination, fre- 
quently deceive us, and therefore can- 
not be infallible judges of truth: but 
that from the impreffions produced on 
the mind, by means of the fenfes, 
called by Carneades phantafies, or 
images, we infer appearances of truth, 
or probabilities. Thefe images do 
not always correfpond to the real na- 
ture of things, and there is no infal- 
lible metiod of determining when they 
are true or falfe: and confequently 
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they afford no certain criterion of 


trath. But, with refpeét to the con- 

dué& of life and the purfuit of happi- 

nefs, probable appearances are a fuf- 

ficient guide, becaufe it is unreafon- 

able not to allow fome degree of cre- 

dit to thofe witneffes who commonly 

give a true report. According to 

the doétrine of the new academy, the 

judgments arifing from the operation 

of the mind, in eftimating the different 
degrees of probability, are not fcience, 
but opinion, which is all the know- 

ledge that the human mind is capable 
of attaining. The chief point of dif- 

ference between the middle and the 
new academy, feems to have been, 
that the latter taught the doétrine of 
uncertainty in lefs exceptionable terms 
than the former. Dr. Warburton, 
however, offers feveral reafons to fhow 
that both thefe academies were in 
reality the fame, and that they were 
as real fceptics, as the fe& which was 
fo denominated. -Arcefilaus in his 
zeal for overturning all other fects, 
furnifhed his opponents with a pretext 
for charging him with attempts to 
undermine the whole foundation of 
morals. Carneades, availing himfelf 
of probability, afforded fufficient {cope 
for practical pfinciples of conduct. 
Arcefilaus was chiefly employed in op- 
pofing the tenets of other philofophers 
in logic and phyfics, and paid little 
attention to ethics. | Carneades, 
while he inculcated the necedity of 
fufpence in fpeculative refearches, pre- 
fcribed rules for the direfion of life 
and manners. 
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The immediate fucceffor of Carne- 
ades, in the new academy, was Cli- 


tomachus. He was fucceeded by 
Philo of Lariffa, who is confidered by 
fome writers as the founder of a fourth 
academy ; and a fifih is faid to have 
been eftablifhed by Antiochus of Af- 
calon, who was the laft preceptor of 
the Platonic fchool, and who attempt- 
ed to reconcile the tenets of the differ- 
ent fects, and maintained that the 
doétrines of the Stoics were to be 
found in the writings of Plato. After 
his time the profeffors of the academic 
philofophy were difperfed by the tu- 
mults of war, and the {chool itfelf 
was transferred to Rome. Here the 
philofophy of the old academy, re- 
vived and corre€ted by Antiochus, 
found many advocates. Among the 
moft eminent of thefe we may reckon 
Lucullys, Marcus Brutus, M. Teren- 
tius Varro, and M. Pifo. The mid- 
dle academy had likewife its patrons 
in this city; as it was founded upon 
a conviction of the imbecility of hu- 
man reafon, without running, with 
the Phyrronifts, into the extravagance 
of an entire fufpenfion of opinion, it 
became a favourite fect among the 
Romans. Cicero, to whofe profeflion, 
as a public pleader, whofe bufinefs it 
was to collect arguments from all 
quarters on oppofite fides of every 
doubtful queftion, it was peculiarly 
adapted, addicted himfelf to this fe@ : 
and having himfelf been inftructed by 
Philo, he would not find it difficult to 
induce others to follow his example. 


EMERALDS FOUND IN FRANCE. 


THIS difcovery was made by Le- 
lievre. Travelling near Limogesy. he 
obferved, in the ftones employed for 
repairing the roads, a hard greenifh 
fubftance, which he judged to bea 
beryl or anemerald. His conjecture 
was confirmed by the chymical ana- 
lyfis which Vauquelin made of fpeci- 
mens fent by him to that chymift, and 
by Haiiy’s examination of their me- 
chanical ftructure. Thefe emeralds 
will pot be of much uafe as ornaments ; 
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but they may be employed by chy- 
mifts to extract from them that kind 
of earth called giucine, which Vau- 
quelin difcovered in the emerald and 
the beryl, and which thefe emeralds of 
Limoges readily furnifh, as C. Le- 
lievre found feveral pounds of them, 
and was even able, by combining the 
fragments, to recompofe a prifm of 
more than four inches in diameter, and 
nearly the fame in height. 
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ON THE PRESUMPTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Henry Fiertpine, Bfq. 


Coelum ipfum petimus ftultitia. 


Hor. 


Our Folly would look into Heaven. 


1 HAVE lately read over a very 
entertaining little book, called An 
: Account of Englifh Ants. A per- 
formance which appears by its date to 
have been five years in the world, in 
which,- if the author had been better 
known, his work would have had the 
fame fate, and have been ranked, as 
it deferves, among the moft curious 
productions of the age. But as the 
name of the reverend Mr. Gould, 
though a gentleman, a fcholar, anda 
mafter\of arts, is not yet famous in 
the republic of letters, this excellent 
work hath hitherto, I apprehend, been 
fuffered to fleep among the rubbith of 
the times. 

From many extraordinary difcove- 
ries, which the ingenious writer has 
made in the ways of this furprifing 
infe&, he preceeds to draw fome 
moral leffons for the ufe of mankind. 
* Their incredible affection toward 
their young, fays he, mightteach us 
to value pofterity, and promote its 
happinefs. ‘The obedience they pay 
their refpective queens, might pA x 
a lecture of true loyalty and fubjection. 
Their inceffant labours may ferve to 
enliven the induftrious, and fhame the 
lazy part of mankind. The unani- 
mous care exerted by each colony for 
the common emolument, might let us 
know the confequence of public good, 
and tempt us to endeavour the prof- 
perity of our countrymen. From 
their economy we may learn prudence, 
from their fagacity, wifdom, &c.’ 

Many great authors have fpoken 
largely of the underftanding of thefe 
little infe&ts. Horace exprefly re- 
commends their example to the imi- 
tation of mankind, and Solomon him- 

fclf fends us to the ant, as to the {chool 
of wifdom. 

While I was meditating on the 

aftonithing inflances of fagacity, pru- 


dence, and art, which are exemplified 
in the economy of ants, and which 
are difplayed by the ingenious author 
of the above-mentioned little book, it 
occurred to my imagination, that thefe 
little infe&ts may poflibly refemble the 
human fpecies in many particulars, 
of which it may be beyond the reach 
of the moft curious enquirer to dif- 
cern the leaft trace or footitep. They 
may poflefs many of our {fciences, 
which we can never difcover, as we 
do their {kill in archite€ture, from the 
effet: and that for a very fimple, 
though a very convincing reafon, be- 
caufe thofe fciences among the ants, as 
indeed among us, do end in nothing, 
and produce no effeét at all. 

Such, for inftance, among us, are the 
higher branches of natural philofophy ; 
that philofophy, I mean, which is al- 
ways prying into the fecrets of nature, 
and lying in wait, as it were, to peep 
into her drefling-room, to view her 
naked, and before the is dreft in any 
kind of form. A bold attempt, and 
for which the philofophers have been 
often deprived of that little fhare of 
fenfe, which they before poffeffed. 
Indeed, 1 am apt to think, that if a 
fuperior being was to examine into the 
ways of man with the fame curiofity 
with which my author has fearched 
into thofe of ants, Be would not be 
able to make any thing of this philo- 
fopher, nor difcover what he was 
about, when he was employed in his 
lucubrations. 

In the courfe of my meditation, 
however, a thought fuggefted itfelf 
to me, that it was very reafonable to 
think there might be fome fuch infects, 
as thefe natural philofophers among the 
ants, and when the thought was once 
ftarted, it afforded fuch entertainment 
to my fancy, that I could not avoid 
purfuing it, till it threw me into @ 
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kind of reverie, in which I fell alleep, 
and was amufed with the followmg 
dream : 

I dreamt I was lying down near a 
large _ant-hill, where I perceived a 
number of thofe little infects aflembled 
together; and as J had in my reverie 
already gifted them with the ufe of 
fpeech, 1 dreamt that one of them in- 
formed me, that they were a fet of 
philofophers, affembled to enquire into 
the caufe of a violent and fudden de- 
luge, which had happened fome time 
before, and had {wept of almoit a 
whole colony. 

There is in dreams a ftrange jumble 
of phantoms and realities. Now what 
brought this fubject of their enquiries 
into my mind was, an accident to 
which I was laft fummer an eye-wit- 
nefs, when I {aw a very large cow dif- 
charge a vaft fhower.on an ant-hill, 
which, as I ‘afterward obferved, had 
deitroyed a great number of the inha- 
bitants. 

But to return to my dream: on a 
fudden one of the infects, that was 
elevated above the reft on a fmall bit 
of earth, about twice as large as-a 
moderate pin’s head, feemed to ad- 
drefs himfelf to the reftin the follow- 
ing {peech, which I wrote down the 
moment I awaked. 

‘ It behoves every ant, that defires 
to excel other infe&is, to avoid with 
the utmoit diligence the wafting his 
life in filence, ike thofe infeéts which 
nature feem to have formed for no 
other purpofe than to eat, or be eaten. 
Now all our energy is placed either 
in the bedy or in the mind; that is 
formed to command, and thisto cbey; 
that we partake in common with the 
meaneit fly, this we enjoy in partner- 
fhip with the gods. To me, there- 
fore, it feems wifer to feek glory from 
our wit, than from our ftrength; and 
fince opr life is but fhort, to lengthen 
GUt Our Memory as far as we Can. 

* Now by what can we hope to ef- 
fect this fo certainly, as by that in- 
veitigation of nature, that iearch into 

the orf caufes of things, which as it 
is the goblet and mot ufeful of all 





ftudies, fo is it moft fitly accommo- 
dated to the dignity of an ant, the 
nobleit infe&t which this world ever 
faw. A ftudy of fuch infinite benefit 
to ant kind, that withoutis, that moit 
ufeful art of curing diftempers, which 
we call phyfic, could never have been 
improved as it has been to fuch a de- 
gree of certainty and perfection. 
Other branches there be of this phi- 
lofophy, which may reafonably be pre- 
fumed to have their utility, though 
this is fometimes not fo very apparent. 
In thefe learned ants have moft nota- 
bly beftirred themfelves in all ages to 
their immortal honour; and from 
which the world have been enriched 
with that vait treafure of opinions; it 
being remarkable, that fcarcely any 


‘two ants, or any two ages, have con- 


curred in the fame. 

* Among thofe honorary or diverti- 
culating articles of enquiry, on which_ 
fo many learned ants have {pent their 
whole lives, none, I think, has ex- 
ercifed tle talents of the ingenious, 
more than an enquiry into the caufes 
of that mighty deluge which happen- 
ed in the reign of queen Piffiniris the 
tenth, by which this whole ant-hill, 
which we now inhabit, was laid under 
water; and fearce a fingle ant efcaped, 
fave only the queen, with fifty-nine of 
her lovers, who were then retired with 
her majefty for her recreation to the 
inmoft recefies of the hill, and were 
happily preferved. 

‘ To repeat to you all that has been 
advanced on this fubjeé&, would be 
endiefs. None, I apprehend, have 
yet hit on the true caufe. As forthat 
mighty ant, Dr. Hook, whe would 
account for this deluge by a com- 
preflion of the earth into a prolated 
fpheroid, fo as thereby to fqueeze out 
the waters of the abyfs, this would 
only drown the two extreme zones of 
the hill, whereas the middle zone 
would thus be {queezed up inftead of 
down, and fo could never be immerg- 
ed. And as for the egregious ant, 
who would have it to be occafioned 

by the fhock of a comet, which in- 
ttantly changing the poles and diurnal 

















rotations of the globe, would occafion 
a puddle of water to recede from those 
parts, toward which the poles did ap- 
proach, and to increafe upon and 
overflow thofe parts from which the 
poles were departed ; it is fuflicient 
to obferve, that the learned ant htm- 
felf did afterward confefs he had for- 
got to confider the great agitation 
fuch a fhock muft neceifarily oceafion 
inthe puddle, and though he would 
not give up his hypothefis (which no 
ant ever did or will) yet he confefles 
it would be extremely difficult to con- 
ceive, how her majefty and her court 
could be preferved alive in fuch a 
convulfion. 

* Before I undertake to confider the 
caufe of this deluge, I thall premife 
that it is agreed on all hands, that the 
air had been greatly obfcured for a 
long {pace of time, and that violent 
bellowings had been heard in it. The 
cloud too which then overfpread the 
hill hung fo extremely low, that it 
is computed if five hundred ants were 
heaped on each other, the uppermott 
ant would have reached up Yo it. 
Another circumftance agreed isy that 
the waters no fooner began to ‘fall, 
than they ruthed down in a continued 
catara&t, and with inconceivable vio- 
lence. 

‘I account therefore for this de- 
lage in the following manner. 

‘A learned ant- has long fince 
proved, by fome curious hydroftatic 
experiments, that water, though it 
has not all the energetic powers of an 
animated. infect, has yet the power of 
motion. Indeed, fuch experiments 
were fcarce neceflary, fince we fee it 
come and go every day, which cer- 
tainly nothing can do but what can 
move. And what is more common, 
than to fee it come into our cells to- 
day, and remove itfelf to-morrow. 

‘ Secondly, though water may be 
divided into drops, otherwife it could 
not have been calculated for the ule of 
usants, yet thefe drops, whenever they 
have an opportunity, will run to one 
another, fo that: they -have been 
ftrongly concluded to be male and fe- 
male. They likewife have an adhe- 
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five quality, by. which they are able 
to unite themfelves fo ftrongly in one 
body, that to feparate them immedi- 
ately into drops again, would require 
an immenfe number of ants. 

* Thirdly, water, when it afcends up- 
ward, does always afcend in drops, and 
thofe almoft too {mall for our fight ; but 
when it defcends, or falls down, it falls 
in a body of two, three, four, or more 
drops together, as we often fee in the 
falling of clouds, which are only fo 
many united bodies.of drops of water ; 
‘moft commonly male and female; as 
a learned ant obferves, who very in- 
genioufly derives hence the propaga- 
tion of all kinds of thofe delicious 
fruits, which nature has fo abundantly 
produced for the ufe of ant-kind. 

* Upon the whole then, an infinite 
number of drops of water having 
perpendicularly afcended (occafioned 
probably by a long froft, which had 
dried up the moifture of the air) and 
thofe drops having been cemented 
and coagulated together by that glu- 
tinous quality of the froft, did remain 
aloft in the air about the altitude of 
five hundred ants, and caufe that opa- 
city above remembered, till their com- 
pages being releafed by the wind, they 
all poured down on the hill with fuch 
violence, that the whole was immedi- 
ately covered, and all the ants near 
the furface deftroyed. And this ap- 
pears to me to have been the true 
caufe of the deluge.’ 

Here, a violent applaufe from the 
whole affembly put an end to my 
fleep. I will here likewife put an end 
to. this paper, after having obferved, 
that there are fome fubjeéts 0. vnich 
a wit and a blockhead, a man and an 
ant, will exert themftlves with the 
like faccefs, The author of a Treatife 
on Politics, of another on Rhetoric ; 
and of a third on Ethics, the merit of 
all which I think has not yet been 
equalled, has left us a treatife on the 
Soul in three books; which will require 
fome degree of genius to equal; fince 
it will be no eafy tafk to pour forth 
fo great a profufion of incomprehen- 
fible nonfenfe in the fame number of 
pages. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 


A Srory. 


THE following amufing ftory was 
publithed by Dr. Johnfon in the 
courfe of his Idler, which appeared 
originally in a newfpaper, but when 
he collected thefe papers into volumes, 
he thought proper, but very unac- 
countably, to omit this paper, and it 
was confequently loft to the public, 
until, accidentally, the paper in which 
it appeared was difcovered, and it 
feems amply deferving of republica- 
tion. 

Many naturalifts are of opinion, 
that the animals which we commonly 
confider as mute, have the power of 
imparting their thoughts to one ano- 
ther. ‘That they can exprefs general 
fenfations is very certain ; every be- 
ing that can utter founds, has a ciffer- 
ent voice for pleafure and for pain. 
The hound informs his fellows when 
he fcents his game; the hen calls her 
chickens to their food by her cluck, 
and drives them from danger by her 
f{cream. 

Birds have the greateft variety of 
notes; they have indeed a variety 
which feems almoft fufficient to make 
a fpeech adequate to the purpofes of a 
life, which is regulated by inftiné, 
and can admit little change or im- 
provement. To the cries of birds, 
curiofity or fuperftition has been al- 
ways attentive; many have ftudied 
the language of the feathered tribes, 
and fome have boafted that they un- 
deritood it. 

The moft kkilful or moft confident 
interpreters of the fylvan dialogues, 
have been commonly found among 
the philofophers of the eaft, in a 
country where the calmnefs of the air 
and the mildnefs of the feafons allow 
the ftudent to pafs a great part of the 
year in groves and bowers. But what 
may be done in one place by peculiar 
opportunities, may be performed in 
another by peculiar diligence. A 
fhepherd of Bohemia has, by long 


abode in the forefls, enabled himfelf 
to underftand the voice of birds; at 
leaft he relates with great confidence 
a ftory, of which the credulity is lefs 
to be confidered by the learned. 

‘ As I was fitting, (faid he) within 
a hollow rock, and watching my fheep 
that fed in the valley, I heard two 
vultures interchangeably crying on the 
fummit of the cliff. Both voices were 
earneft and deliberate. My curiofity 
prevailed over my care of my flock; 
I climbed flowly and filently from 
crag to crag, concealed among the 
fhrubs, till 1 founda cavity where I 
might fit and liften without fuffering, 
or giving difturbance. 

I foon perceived that my labour 
would be well repaid: for an old 
vulture was fitting on a naked promi- 
nence, with her young about her, 
whom fhe was inftruéting in the arts 
of a vulture’s life, and preparing, by 
the laft leflure, for their final dif- 
miffion to the mountains and the 
ikies. ; 

My children, faid the old vulture, 
you will lefs want my inftrudtions, 
becaufe you have had my prattice be- 
fore your eyes; you have feen me 
{natch from the farm the houfehold 
fowl ; you have feen me feize the le- 
veret in the buth, and the kid in the 
paftere ; you know how to fix your 
talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are laden with your prey. 
But you remember the tafte of more 
delicious food; I have often regaled 
you with the flefh of man. Tell us, 
faid the young vultures, where man 
may be found, and how he may be 
known ; his fleth is furely the natural 
food of a vulture. Why have you 
never brought a man in your talons 
to the neft? He is too bulky, faid 
the mother; when we find a man, we 
can Only tear away his fleth, and leave 
his bones upon the ground. Since 
man is fo big, faid the young ones, 
how do you kill him? You are afraid 
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of the wolf and of the bear, by what 
power are vultures fuperior to man? 
Js man more defencelefs than a fheep? 
We have not the ftrength of man, 
returned the mother, and I am fome- 
times in doubt whether we have the 
fubtilty ; and the vultures would fel- 
dom feaft upon his flefh, had not na- 
ture, that devoted him to our ufes, 
infufed into him a ferocity, which I 
have never obferved in any other be- 
ing that feeds upon the earth. Two 
herds of men will often meet and fhake 
the earth with noife, and fill the air 
with fire. When you hear.noife and 
fee fire, with flathes along the ground, 
haften to the place with your fwifteft 
wing, for men are furely deftroying 
one another; you will then find the 
ground {moking with blood, and co- 
vered with carcafles, of which many 
are dilmembered and mangled for the 
convenience of the vulture. But when 
men have killed their prey, faid the 
pupil, why do they not eat it? When 
the wolf has killed a fheep, he fuffers 
not the vulture to touch it till he has 
fatisfied himfelf. Is not man another 
kind of wolf? Man, faid the mother, 
is the only beaft who kills that which 
he does not devour, and this quality 
makes him fo much a benefactor to 
our {pecies. If men kill our prey and 
lay it in our way, faid the young one, 
what need fhall we have of labouring 
for ourfelves? Becaufe man will, 
fometimes, replied the mother, re- 
main for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when 
you are to watch his motions. When 
you fee men in great numbers moving 
clofe together, like a flight of ftorks, 
you may conclude that they are hunt- 
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ing, and that yoo will foon revel in 
human blood. But ftill, faid the young 
one, I would gladly know the reafon 
of this mutual flaughter. I could ne- 
ver kill what I could not eat. My 
child, faid the mother, this is a quef- 
tion which I cannot anfwer, though I 
am reckoned the moft fubtile bird of 
the mountain. When I was young, 
I ufed frequently to vifit the aery of 
an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
Carpathian rocks, he had made many 
obfervations ; he knew the places that 
afforded prey round his habitation, as 
far in every direCtion as the ftrongeft 
wing can fiy, between the rifing and 
the fetting of the fummer fun; he had 
fed year after year on the entrails of 
men. His opinion was, that men had 
only the appearance of animal life, 
being really vegetables, with a power 
of motion ; and that as the boughs of 
an oak are dafhed together by the 
ftorm, that{wine may fatten upon the 
falling acorns, fo men are by fome 
unaccountable power driven one a- 
gainft another, till they lofe their 
motion, that vultures may be fed. 
Others think they have obferved fome- 
thing of contrivance and policy among 
thefe mifchievous beings; and thofe 
that hover more clofely round them, 
pretend that -there is, in every herd, 
one that gives direftions to the reft, 
and feems to be more eminently de- 
lighted with a wide carnage. What 
it is that entitles him to fuch pre- 
eminence we know not; he is feldom 
the biggeft or the fwifteft, but he 
fhows by his eagernefs and diligence 
that he is, more than any of the others, 
a friend to the vultures. 


On the PresENsATION which Antmats have of CHANGES in 
the WeaTHER. By Dr. F. A. A. Meyer, at Gottingen. 


I SHOULD only repeat what has 
been already long known, if I fhould 
attempt to prove that, by the great 
enlargement of our knowledge re- 
{petting the natural hiftory of foreign 
animals, by means of various learned 
travellers, we are now enabled to ex- 
plain, to the fatisfa€tion of the judici- 


ous naturalift, many phenomena which 
occur among indigenous animals. 
The fenfations which take place in 
animal bodies before a change of 
weather, which animals exprefs by 
various external appearances, and 
which, without taking part in the dif- 
pute whether animals are endowed 
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or not with fouls, may be called a 
prefenfation, feem however to require 
confiderable explanation. I am well 
aware that it will be impoflibie for 
me to explain things which have not 
as yet been perfectly explained by 
men of the. greateft knowledge; 
but Iam convinced that every thing 
which can contribute to the illuttra- 
tion of an obfcure fubjeét deferves 
to be fubmitted to a proof, and that 
it is of ufe to communicate even 
fingle obfervations on points concern- 
ing which fyftems cannot be form- 
ed till after the expiration of centuries. 
Confidering the fubjegt in this point 
of view, | prefent the following. 

Prefenfation may be admitted under 
three heads:—I. The prefenfation 
which animals have of dry fair wea- 
ther. II. The prefenfation which 
animals have of rainy weather. III. 
‘The prefenfation which animals have 
of ftormy weather, 

What regards the two firft claffes 
of the prefenfation of animals is taken 
from the Gottingen Pocket Almanac 
for the year 1779, the editor of which, 
as is well known, was at that period 
counfellor Lichtenberg. In that work 
I found the moft authentic obferva- 
tions of the Jateft writers colle&ted to- 
gether. The obfervations refpeéiing 
the third clafs I collected myfelf. 

Firft, then, refpecting the prefenfa- 
tion which animals have of fair dry 
weather. 

Clear, dry weather generally follows 
after wet weather, when the atmof- 
phere has been freed from the vapours 
colle&ed in it by their falling to the 
earth in rain. Clouds as well as rain 
are the means by which the air frees 
itfelf from the electric vapours that 
are continually arifing; and if. thefe 
again fall down, it appears very ba- 
tural that animals, which live chiefly 
in the open air, fhould exprefs, by 
various external movements, the eafe 
with which they breathe, and per- 
form all the vital functions. From 
this principle it feems not difficult to 
explain the following obfervatizns: 
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The fluttering of bats in the even- 
ing, beetles flying about on the high- 
ways, and the fporting of gnats to- 
ward funfet, require no explanation. I 
fhall only remark, what is already 
well known to every obferver, that 
this prefenfation is highly ofeful to bats 
as well as to infefts. Every fhower 
of rain would rénder it impoffible for 
them to fly, as their wings are not fe- 
cured by any oily matter againft moif- 
ture ; they would therefore be render- 
ed much heavier by rain, and unfit 
for flying, and they could not be fo 
eafily pleced again in folds, which, 
confidering the ftru€ture of thefe ani- 
mals, is abfolutely neceflary, as when 
they have remained dry. 

The fame principle feems to be ap- 
plicable to the high flight oflarks and 
{wallows, which perhaps haften to the 
upper regions of the atmofphere be- 
caufe they are freer from vapours and 
more fuited to them, and becaufe the 
lower regions, being more loaded with 
vapours, afford them lefs pleafure than 
thofe above. The infects alfo which 
they purfue for food take then, per- 
haps, a higher flight. 

The croaking of the green water- 
frog in ponds I cannot fufliciently ex- 
plain; but it feems to exprefs the 
pleafure arifing from the greater quan- 
tity of infects then fying about, and 
which they can catch with more eafe 
and convenience. But clear dry wea- 
ther is not fo agreeable to frogs as the 
return of warm weather. If they 
make a noife in the time of cold rain, 
warm dry weather will follow. But 
if the dry weather proceeds from raw 
winds, and if warmth and rain fuc- 
ceed, their noife may foretel rain ; 
and therefore Linneus’s rule predrcit 
pluviam will lofe-nothing of its truth. 
He feems fo much .the more. to be 
right, as more raw than warm dry 
days take place in the climate of Swe- 
den. I have, to my great inconveni4 
ence, experienced the truth of his af- 
fertion, on journeys which I was under 
the neceffity of continuing for feveral 
days. 
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That the weather-fith * (coditis fo/- - 
filis) \eaves the water quite pure dur- 
ing dry weather, and the green frog+ 
fits at the top of the glafs, may pro- 
ceed from the lighter or heavier ftate 
ofthe atmofphere, particularly as the 
latter is remarkably fond of cleanli- 
ne(s and moderately pure air. 

The aflembling of ravens in the 
fields, and the finging of the wood- 
pigeon, may be eafily accounted for 
from the above principles. 

Ihave never feen birds. in good 
weather drefs their feathers with oil 
from the fat glands, in order to fecure 
them from rain; but I have obferved 
many do fo when the atmofphere was 
overcaft, and when there was an ap- 
pearance of rain. I fhould therefore 
include this circumftance in the follow- 
ing clafs, did not experience admit 
alfo of another explanation, viz. that 
the birds, from the atmofphere be- 
coming lighter, hope for the fpeedy 
arrival of dry weather, and therefore 
anoint themfelves, and fecure their 
feathers from moifture, that they may 
be able to fly higher than ufual with 
the lefs impediment. If the laft ex- 
planation ought not to be altogether 
rejected, as I do not think it can, we 
may admit of this obfervation ; efpe- 
cially as all the experience of men 
worthy of belief a'lows of no reafon- 
ing to be brought againtt it. 

The expreflion of animals which 
fhow a prefenfation of rainy weather 
may be explained partly from the in- 
crealing weight of the atmofphere, 
partly from their manser of living, 
and partly from the want of moif- 
ture which is neceflary to their exift- 
ence. 

The reftleffnefs of domellic cattle 
may proceed from many caufes. It 
is known that the atmofphere in fum- 
mer, before rain fails, is generally 
heavier, on account of the electric 
vapour that arifes,. The infects which 
infeft cattle, and which mark this 
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heavinefs, become then more nume- 
rous, and, getting into the ftalls where 
the cattle are kept, torment them and 
make them reftlefs. The afcending 
vapour has alfo perhaps fome influence 
on the fkins of thefe animals, which 
ceafes when the earth does not fuffer 
fo much vapour to efcape as before 5 
or the air, too ftrongly charged with 
electricity, excites in them an unplea- 
fant fenfation. It indeed appears 
ftrange to explain the fame phenome- 
non from two perfectly oppofite caufes, 
a want and an exceis of eleétricity ; 
but we know cafes of the like kind in 
medicine, fuch, for example, as that 
where the cramp and flcep produces 
atonia. People who have wounds or 
old ulcers feel, on a change of wea- 
ther, a contraction and burning in 
thofe parts ; and why fhould not fuch 
affeCtions take place in animals ? 

All thefe grounds taken together 
will be fufficient, in my opinion, to 
explain why horfes and affes rub them- 
felves, fhake their heads, and f{nuf 
the air by turning up their nofes ; why 
afies bray much, and jump about; 
why cattle fcrape up the earth, and 
ftamp with their feet; and why fwine, 
though not hungry, eat greedily and 
dig up the earth a great deal with 
their fnouts. The reftleffnefs, run- 
ning about, fcraping with the feet, 
and eating grafs, among dogs; and 
moles continually throwing up the 
earth, can all be deduced from the 
fame; as well as the cats drefling 
themfelves, 

I have remarked that cocks crow 
on every change of weather, befide at 
the ufual time. They as well as 
pigeons haften to their places of fhel- 
ter in order to be fecured againft the 
rain, the approach of which they muft 
be fenfible of, by the continually in- 
creafing weight of the atmofphere. 

The caute of fowls, pigeons, quails, 
and other birds, wafhing themfelves, 
appears to me to bea certain heat or 


* Socailed be-aufe kept in Germany to foretel changes of the weather. When the 
weather is fine they continue quiet, but before a (torm or rain are very reftlefs. 
+ This enimal, taough very commoh in many parts of Europe, is not found is 
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itching, which they with by thefe 


means to remove. 

Swallows, in all probability, take a 
low flight on the approach of nest 
weather, becaufe the eleStric atmof- 
phere is too heavy for them, and be- 
caufe they have not {ufficient ftrength 
to mount above it. But cranes, as 
being ftronger birds, employ all their 
ftrength to rife above it, and there- 
fore fly fo high. 

1 have remarked in ravens, that 
their croaking, unlefs when they fmell 
carrion, proceeds from fear. They 
obferve perhaps, by the atmofphere 
itill becoming heavier, that a ftorm 
highly difagreeable to them will foon 
take place, and therefore they croak, 
and attach themfelves to trees; and 
when they are ftartled by any thing 
uncommon, they take a high Aight, 
making a loudery. They eafily dif- 
cover their perfecutors among men, 
and always cry with a loud noife as 
long as they think they are purfued 
by them- 

That jackdaws, on the approach of 
rainy weather, flap their wings, and 
pick their feathers with their bills, 
may be explained partly by an un. 
pleafant fenfation before rain, and 
partly from the ftate of the atmof- 

here. 

“To the before-mentioned itching o 
burning fenfation I refer alfo the 
bathing and plunging of water-fowl. 
That the birds of the foreft fhould 
haften to their nefts is very natural, as 
from the ftate of the atmofphere they 
muft apprehend rain. 

The crying of peacocks, except at 
pairing time, appears to be a pheno- 
menon analogous to the crowing of 
cocks. I have often remarked it on 
a change of weather, and often even 
on a change of wind. 

That ttorks and cranes p!ace their 
bills under their wings, is a pheno- 
menon remarked alfo among domeftic 
fowls when they fly to their roofts to 
fecure themfelves againft rain. Their 


pecking their brealts feems to fignify 
an itching fenfation in that part of 
their bodies, 
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The croaking of the male green 
or tree frog feems to denote an un- 
pleafant fenfation, for in fine weather 
I never heard them fend forth the 
fmalleft cry. But the appearance of 
toads implies a pleafant fenfation, as 
thefe animals are fo fond of living in 
dirt. 

Ants labour with great diligence, 
and bees haften home, and do not fly 
far from their hives, becaufe they fol- 
low their inftin?. The former en- 
deavour to complete their habitations 
and to fecure themfelves better againit 
rain, and perhaps to lay up provifion 
for the rainy feafon: The latter 
haften home to their hives, and fly no 
more abroad, becaufe the wet would 
impede them in their flight and la- 
bour. 

Gnats (conops) come into houfes to 
fecure themfelves from rain, which 
would impede their flight, and there 
they attach themfelves to the legs to 
procure that nourifhment which is de- 
nied them without. 

The increafed biting of fleas I can- 
not explain, as the natural hiftory of 
thefe infects is as yet too obfcure. 

Earth-worms creep fsom their holes 
through inftinét, as they can move 
themfelves forward only upon earth 
that is flippery. 

A prefenfation of ftorms I have ob- 
ferved only among the perfect of the 
mammalia, and as yet but among two, 
viz. man and the dog. Both thefe 
feem to have ja fenfe of the increafed 
eleétricity of the atmofphere. It ap- 
pears in general, thatthe more imper- 
fe&t animals remark only the approach 
of dry weather ; the more perfect, the 
approach of rain; and the molt per- 
fect, the approach of ftorms. ill 
animals, perhaps, with their external 
fenfes, and all plants by their organs, 
are fenfible of the variations of the 
weather : but plants are not here my 
object, as it is not neceflary to prove 
the influence of the weather on them, 
as it is fufficiently apparent to every 
obferver. Here I allude only to the 
external expreflion of internal fenfa- 
tions, as may be feen by the adduced 
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inftances ; elfe one might confider the 
fhutting and expanding of many plants 
as foreboding variations of the wea- 
ther. 

The dog, onthe approach of rainy 
weather, expreffes figns of uneafioefs ; 
feratches himfelf, becaufe the fleas 
then bite him with more violence ; 
digs up the earth with his feet, runs 
round, and eats grafs: he is accuftom- 
ed, however, to do the latter when 
he is very hot, perhaps to cool him- 
felf, and in general a ftorm follows 
foon after. Before a ftorm he eva- 
porates more ftrongly, fo that his 
{mell becomes intolerable ; he creeps 
in a dejected manner to his matter, 
and lies quiet. The cat alfo feems to 
have this in common with the dog, 
that fhe creeps to her mafter alfo on 
the approach of a ftorm. But all thefe 
phenomena require a further explana- 
tion. 

The moft perfeé& of all animals, 
man, is on the approach of ftorms 
only fubjeé& to certain unpleafant fen- 
fations ; but thefe mutt teach him, in 
the moft ftriking manner, that his 
fpiritual part, even though it difen- 
gages itfelf fo much from oppreflive 
cares, is irremediably connetted here 
below with a fluggifh body, which 
frequently exercifes tyrannic {way over 
the foul. Men in a found ftate of 
health are fubjefted, on the approach 
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of ftormy weather, to a heavinefs of 
body and mind, a want of capacity to 
perform their ufual occupations, a 
yawning and relaxation, which ace 
highly difagreeable. Thefe are often 
accompanied alfo with a fenfation of 
heat. All thefe phenomena appear 
in fome more and in others Jefs, and 
in fome do not, take place at all: but 
the lait cafe happens very rarely. Sick 
perfons, or thofe whofe juices are cor- 
rupted, experience, befide the above, 
an itching heat in thofe parts of their 
bodies which are covered; and many 
who have old wounds, ulcers, and the 
like, have in thefe uncommon fenfa- 
tions. Many of thefe may be afcrib- 
ed to perfpiration checked by the great 
heat; though, as Weikard, a philo- 
fophic phyfician, afferts, the want of 
eleftric matter in the body may have 
fome fhare in them alfo. 

When ftormy weather happetis in 
winter, thefe fenfations, as well as the 
before-mentioned prefenfation of ani- 
mals, do not take place; at leaft no 
one has ever obferved them. This, in 
all probability, arifes from the influ- 
ence of the feafon. 

I muft conclude this effay with re- 
quefting, that what I have here faid 
may be confidered, as it really is, an 
hypothetic explanation of well known 
faéts. 


EXTENSION OF GOOD MANNERS, 


THE return of peace, among other 
good effects, is attended by a return 
of that politenefs toward other nations, 
which is neceffarily interrupted by a 
fiate of warfare. During the reign 
of znimofity, good manners are fuf- 
pended, and fecurity dictates toevery 
man to avoid dangerous condefcen- 
fions. But when thofe fears are al- 
layed, we naturally return to the 
gentler arts of civilized manners, and 
confider even our enemies as having 
a juft claim to our politeft attentions. 
It cannot therefore be unfeafonable to 
confider fome of thofe circumftances, 


which the beft writers and judges have 





allowed to conftitute that elegant and 
pleafing intercourfe which we call po- 
Iitenefs. 

It is needlefs to particularize the 
motives which have induced men to 
practice the agreeable virtues; for 
from whatever fource the defire of 
pleafing proceeds, it has always in- 
creafed in proportion to the general 
eivilifation of mankind. In a rude 
ftate of fociety, pleafure is limited in its 
fources and in its operation. When 
the wants of mankind, and the means 
of attaining them, are few, perfonal 
application is neceflary to gratify 
oom and it is generally fufficient : 
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by which means an individual becomes 
more independant, than can poflibly 
be the cafe in civilized life, and of 
courle lef{s difpofed to give or receive 
affiftance. Confined to the {olitary 
with of furnifhing means for his own 
happinefs, he is little intent on the 
pleafures of converfation and fociety. 
Hisdefire of communication is equal 
to thé extent of his knowledge. But 
as foon as the natural wants of life 
are filled up, we find unoccupied time, 
and we Jabour hard to make it pafs in 
an agreeable manner. It is tthen we 
perceive the advantage of pofiefling a 
rational nature, and the delights of 
mutual intercourfe. When we confider 
fociety in that ftate of perfection, 
which enables a great part of the 
members of it to purfue at leifure the 
pleafures of converfation, we fhould 
expedt, both from the eafe of acquit- 
ting ourfelves to the fatisfaction of our 
affociates, and from the advantages 
arifing from this conduét, that the 
art of pleafing might be reduced toa 
few plain and fimpie rules, and that 
thefe might be derived from a flight 


attention to pear manners. 


The art of pleafing, in our inter 
courfe with mankind, is indeed fo 
fimple, that it requires nothing more 
than the conftant defire to pleate in all 
our words and aétions ; and the prac- 
tice of it can neither wound a man’s 
felf-love, nor be prejudicial to his in- 
tereft in any: poffible fituation. 

But though this be certain, it is 
doubtiefs lefs attended to than in rea 
fon it ought to be. Each particular 
man is fo zealous to promote his own 
ends, or his own pleafure, as to for- 
get that his neighbour has claims 
equal to his own; thatevery man that 
enters into Company gives up, for the 
time, a great many of his peculiar 
rights; and that he then forms part 
of an affociation, met together, not for 
the particular gratification of any one, 
but for the purpofe of general fatif- 
faftion. 

The qualities effential in the art of 
pleating, are virtue, knowledge, and 
manners, All the virtues which form 
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a good and refpeétable chara&ter in a 
moral fenig, are effential to the art of 
pleafing. This muft bean eftablithed 
principle, becaufe it depends on the 
wants and mutual relations of fociety. 
In all affairs of common bufinefs, we 
delight in tranfaing with men in 
whom we can place confidence, and 
in whom we find integrity ; but trath 
is fo naturally pleafing, and the com- 
mon affairs of life are fo interwoven 
with focial intercourfe, that we derive 
abundantly more fatisfaction from an 
honeft charafter than from {pecious 
manners. Even lord Chefterfield could 
fay, ‘Should you be fufpected of 
injuftice, malignity, perfidy, lying, 
&c. all the parts and knowledge of 
the world will never procure you 
efteem, friendfhip, and refpett.’ 

The firf of virtues 1n our commerce 
with the world, and the chief in giv- 
ing pleafure to thofe with whom we 
affociate, is inviolable fincerity. of 
heart. We can never be too pun¢tual 
in the moft {crupulous tendernefs to 
our moral character in this refpeé, 
nor too nicely affected io preferving 
our integrity. 

The peculiar: modes even of the 
fafhionable world, which are founded 
in diffimulation, and which on this 
account have induced feveral to re- 
commend the practice, would not pre- 
vent a man of the higheft integrity 
from being acceptable in the very beit 
company. Acknowledged fincerity 
gives the fame ornament to character, 
that modetly does to manners. It 
would abundantly atone for the want 
of ridiculous ceremony, or falfe and 
unmeaning profeffions ; and it would 
in no refpeét diminifh the luftre of a 
noble air, or the perfeétion of an ele- 
gant addrefs. 

If integrity be the foundation of that 
charaéter, which is moft generally ac- 
ceptable, or which, in other words, 
poffefies the power of pleafing in the 
highett degree, humanity and modetty 
are its higheftornaments. ‘Thewhole 
art of pieafing, as far as the virtues 
are concerned, may be derived from 
the one or other of thefe fources, Hu- 
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manity comprehends the difplay of 
every thing amiable to others; mo- 
deily removes or fupprefles every thing 
offenfive in curfelves. 

This modeity, however, is not in- 
confiftent with firmnefs and dignity 
of charaéter : it arifes rather from the 
knowledge of our imperfection, com- 
pared with a certain ftaodard, than 
from con{cious ignorance of what we 
ought to know. We mutt therefore 
diftinguith between this modefty, and 
what the French call mauwvaife honte. 
The one is the unaffected and unaf- 
fuming principle, which leads us to 
give preference to the merit of others, 
the other is the awkward itruggling of 
nature over her own infirmities. The 
firt gives an additional luftre to every 
good quality; waile fome people, 
from feeling the pain and inconveni- 
ency of the mauvaife bonte; have ruth- 
ed into the other extreme, and turned 
impudent, as cowards fometimes grow 
de{perate from excefs of danger. The 
medium between thefe two extremes 
marks che well bred man; he feels 
himiclf frm and eafy in all companies, 
is modeit without being bafhful, and 
fteady without being impudent. 

A man poffeffing, the amiable vir- 
tues is ftill farther prepared to pleafe, 
by having in his own mind a perpetual 
fund of fatisfaétion and entertainment. 
He is put to no trouble in concealing 
thoughts, which it would be difgrace- 
ful to avow, and he is not anxious 
to difplay virtues; which his daily con- 
verfation and his conftant looks render 
vifible. 

The next ingredient in the art of 
pleaiing, is to poffefs a corredt aad 
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enlightened underftanding, and a fund 
of rational knowledge. With virtue 
and modefty, we mutt be able to enter- 
tain and inftrut thofe with whom we 
affociate. The faculty of communi- 
cating ideas is peculiar to man, and 
the pleafure which he derives from 
the interchange alone, is one of the 
moft important of his bleffings. Man- 
kind are formed with numberlefs 
wants, and with a mutual power of 
affifting each other.” It is a beautiful 
and h: ppy part of the fame perfect 
plan, that they are likewife formed to 
delight in each others company, and 
in the mutual interchange of their 
thoughts. The different fpecies of 
communication, in a highly polifhed 
age, are as numerous as the different’ 
ranks, employments, and occupations 
of men; and indeed the knowledge 
which men with to communicate, takes 
its tinge from-their peculiar profeffion 
or Occupation. 

Thus commercial men delight to 
talk of their trade, and of the nature 
of public bufinefs; men of pleafure, 
who wifh merely to vary or quicken 
their amufements, are in converfation 
light, trifling and infincere ; and the 
literati delight to dwell on new books, 
learned men, and important difco- 
veries in fcience or in arts. But as 
the different claffes of men will fre- 
quently meet together, all parties mut 
fo contrive matters, as tocombine the 
ufeful and agreeable together, fo as 
to give the greateft delight at the 
time, and the greateit pleafure to 
reflexion. But of this more’ here- 
afier. 


B. E. 


DISTINGUISHING SIGNS OF MADNESS IN DOGS. 


By Mr. Meywe tt. 


{From ‘ Letters and Papers on Agriculture.’] 


MR. Meyneil, a celebrated fox- 
hunter in Leicefterfhire, having paid 
. 1 . lod = 7 
particular attention to madnefs among 
tue lunO,viog remarks, In aniwer to 


his dors, communicated to a 


fome queftions propofed to him on that 
fubje&. In order {fays Dr. Fother- 
gill, the writer of this article) to pre- 
vent any miftake in a matter of fuch 
importance, I fhail here’ prefent the 
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reader with the refult of his obferva- 
tions, copied verbatim, in his own 
words. 

The firft fymptom of canine mad- 
nefs in dogs, 1s, [ believe, a failure of 
appetite in a fmall degree. 1 mean, 
that the dog does not eat his ufual 
food with his ufualeagernefs; though, 
if better food be offered him, he may 
eat it greedily. A difpoftion to 
quarrel with other dogs comes on 
early in the difeafe. A total lofs of 
appetite generally fucceeds; though 
I have feen dogs eat, and lap water 
the day before their death, which ge- 
neralily happens between feven and 
ten days after the firft fymptom has 
appeared. “A mad-dog will not, [ 
believe, cry out on being ftruck, nor 
fhow any fign of fear on being threat- 
ened; though he will, very late in the 
difeafe, appear fenfible of kind treat- 
ment. 

I haye never known a mad-dog 
fhow fymptoms of the difeafe in lefs 
time, after the bite, than ten days; 
and I have known many inftances of 
dogs having died mad, as late as eight 
months after the bite. I think the 
fymptams generally appear between 
three and eight weeks after the bite. 

A mad-dog, in the height of the 
diforder, has a difpofition to bite all 
other dogs, animals, or men. When, 
not provoked, he ufually attacks only 
fuch as come in his way ; but having 
no fear, it is peculiarly dangerous to 
ftrike at, or provoke him. 

Mad-dogs appear to be capable of 
communicating the infeétion early in 
the diforder, and as foon as they be- 
gin to quarrel with, or bite other 
dogs. 

"The eyes of mad-dogs do not look 
red or fierce, but dull; and have a 
particular appearance, which is eafily 
diftinguifthed by fuch as have been 
uled to obferve it; but not eafily to be 
defcribed. 

Mad-dogs never bark, but occafi- 
onally utter a moft difmal and plain- 
tive howl, expreffive of extreme dif- 
trels; and which tho'e who have once 
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heard, can never forget. So tha* 
dogs may be known to be going mad 
without being feen, when only this 
difmal how! is heard. 

Mad-dogs do not foam or froth at 
the mouth, but their lips and tongue 
appear dry and foul, or flimy. 

Though mad-dogs generally refufe 
both food and drink in the latter 
ftage of the diforder, yet they never 
fhow any abhorrence or dread of wa- 
ter, will pafs through it without dif- 
ficulty, and lap it eagerly to the laft. 
But it is remarkable, that though they 
lap water for a long time, and eagerly, 
and do not feem to experience any 
uneafinefs from it; yet they do not 
appear to {wailow a fingle drop of it; 
for, however long they may continue 
lapping it, no ciminution of quantity 
can be perceived. 

I am perfuaded that this diforder 
never originates from hot weather, 
putrid provifions, or from any other 
cafe but the bite. For, however dogs 
may have been confined, however fed, 
or whatever may have been the heat 
of the feafon, I never knew the dif- 
order commence without being able to 
trace it to that caufe; and it was ne- 
ver introduced into the kennel, but 
by the bite of a mad-dog. 

The hairs of a mad-dog do not 
ftand erect more than thofe of other 
dogs. I do not know that there is 
any thing remarkable in the manner 
of a mad-dog’s carrying his head, or 
his tail. I do not believe that dogs are 
more afraid of a mad-dog, than they 
are of any other dog that feems dif- 
pofed to attack them. 

There are two kinds of madnefs, 
both of which I have known to ori- 
ginate from the bite of the fame dog. 
Among huntfmen,-one is known by 
the name of raging, the other by 
that ot dumb madnefs. In dumb 
madnefs, the nether jaw drops, and is 
fixed, the tongue hangs out of the 
mouth, and flaver drops from it. In 
raging madnefs, the mouth is hut, 
except when the dog {naps or howls, 


and no moilture drops from it. 
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How much this is in every man’s power, by making re/outions to himfelf, 


is eafy to try. 


THE commencement of a new year 
is always accompanied, at leaft in this 
country, and perhaps in fome others, 
with certain ceremonies and profef- 
fions, which diffafe a fort of gladnefs 
over a feafon which is generally cloud- 
ed by ftorms, in which nature feems 
to have fufpended the operation of her 
charms, and in which every comfort 
we can procure is artificial. We con- 
fpire at this cold and bleak feafon to 
animate each other, not only by un- 
afual convivialities, but by hopes of 
better times. Each wifhes his neigh- 
bour a happy new year, and each 
wifhes for himfelf that he may grow 
wifer and better. 

There is notime, indeed, in which 
more gvod refolutions are formed, than 
when the bell has tolled out a year 
pafled, probably, inconfufion, in er- 
ror, and mifcondaét; or in which, 
if we cannot accufe ourfelves of any 
grofs impropriety, yet we have ac- 
quired an additional ftock of experi- 
ence, and are determined to carry it 
over to the next year, and remove 
every imperfection. 

That fach refolutions are fincere 
when firft made, there is no reafon to 
doubt; but there is much reafon to 
fear that they are not always made 
with judgment, at the proper time, 
or in the proper manner. For at the 
clofe of the year, begun with fuch 
profpects of improvement, we ftill find 
many who are ready to acknowledge 
that their virtue has not becoaie more 
tefiied, their prudence more wakeful, 
or their wifdom more increafed by 
paft events. Hence it is, that it be- 
comes neceflary to form new refolu- 
tions, and that thefe, after a few weeks, 
are diflipated amid cares or plea- 
fures, and leave but a very faint re- 
membrance of their ufefulnefs or fin- 
cerity. 

If forming good refolutions were a 
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matter of difficulty, it is probable tha‘ 
very few, comparatively, would under- 
take the tafk. But, unfortunately, it is 
one of the eafieft things that can be 
attempted, and require no other ef- 
fort than putting together a few words 
in fome moment of livelinefs or ca- 
price. This facility is certainly one 
reafon why more refolutions are form- 
ed, than are kept, for we are very 
apt to undervalue that which cofts us 
nothing ; and refolutions are weak in 
another refpeét; they are engage- 
ments made with ourfelves, and men 
readily fuppofe they may infringe upon 
a contract, where there is none to call 
them to an account. Promifes are 
loofely made, and not kept with the 
greateft accuracy, but refolutions of 
amendment are more unfortunate, be- 
caufe being made in fecret, the know- 
ledge of them feldom reaches the ears 
of thofe whom we wihh to pleafe. 

Befide the eafinefs with which refo- 
lutions are formed, there is another 
reafon, which renders them unfruitful, 
and that is, the want of confideration 
of all the conneétions. Thus, we can 
fuppofe a fine lady to refolve to be 
more economical, and not to ruin her 
hufband quit fo faft next year, as fhe 
did during the preceding. Nothing 
can be eafier than this refolution ; no- 
thing fo meritorious; becaufe it is 
poflible, that by ftopping at this period 
that flow of wealth, for which the 
poor hufband cannot provide any 
longer, he may by prudent. manage- 
ment on his fide, retrieve his affairs 
in the courfe of time. But if, when fhe 
forms this wife refolution, fhe does 
not at the fame time refolve to aban- 
don cards and pharo, it is plain that 
her economy can laft only till the 
next card-party. 

The principal requifite in all refo- 
lutions, and without which nothing 
can be reformed to advantage, is 
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frrength of mind, or what fome have 
called firmnefs of refolution. But in 
order to acquire that, the party mult 
be furnifhed with principles of mora- 
lity, derived from the pureft fource, 
and placed on the wifelt foundation. 
He muft .not only refolve to defpife, 
but muft really be above the feduction 
or fneers of the world. He mut 
learn firft to think, and then to act 
for himfelf. He muft be convinced, 
by argument and experience, that 
what he refolves is right, and then he 
mot purfue it upon right principles, 
and in a right way, perfedtly regard- 
lefs of confequences. 

It is evident that all this cannot be 
the work of a moment—of a tranfi- 
ent, well-meaning, or ha{ty purpofe. 
Every refolution is a burden: every 
wife man, therefore, before he takes 
it up, will confider whether he can 
carry itor not. It may not be eafy 


at firft, but the farther it is carried, 
the ftrength becomes the more pro- 
portioned to the weight; and it is no 
longer a burden. 


In forming refolutions of amend- 


ment, a very common error is, to 
think of doing all at once, by one 
ftroke, by one act of forbearance. 
But this is rarely fuccefsful. What- 
ever may be the fault to be amended, 
if it has been Jong continued, and be- 
come, in any confiderable degree, a 
habit, it cannot be fhaken off at once. 
The ftrongeft refolutions may be 
found for this purpofe, but in moft 
cafes they will be broken. I do not 
fay that it is impoffible to break off a 
bad habit at once, but the initances 
of fuch fadden amendment are fo few, 
that it would not be wife to recom- 
mend the experiment to the greater 
part of mankind. Phyficians tell us 
that habjts of gluttony or intoxication 
cannot be fuddenlyJeft off, without 
danger from the fudden intermitlion 
of ftimulants, which the body has 
been ufedto. A fimilar danger might 
not attend fudden changes of the men- 
tal kind, but they are fo uncommon, 
that it were better to make trial of a 
more gradual courfe. 
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This error, after all, does not af. 
fe& the nature of the refolution, fo 
much as the mode of keeping it. But 
there is a far more fatal miflake in 
fome who, diffident of their: own 
courage, and having probably experi. ° 
enced the futility of former promifes 
of amendment, have bound themfelves 
by an awful vow, and penalty, fome- 
what in the form of an oath, yet, if 
poflible, more terrible. There is great 
reafon to fear that this has often been 
followed by the worft confequences. 
The vow has been broken, and the 
party either thrown into defpair un- 
der a fentence of his own judgment, 
or given up to hardened impenitence. 

‘ There is nothing,’ fays an emi- 
nent writer, ‘which we eftimate fo 
fallacioufly as the force of our own 
refolutions, nor any fallacy which we 
fo unwillingly and tardily dete&. He 
that has refolved a thoufand times, 
and a thoufand times deferted his own 
purpofe, yet fuifers no abatement of 
his confidence, but ftill believes him- 
felf his own matter ; and able, by in- 
mate vigour of foul, to prefs forward 
to his end, through all the obffruclions 
that inconveniencies or delighis can 
put in his way.’ , 

Jt is the negle&t of thefe obftruc- 
tions which renders fo many refolu- 
tions ufelefs. If we mifcalculate our 
powers, form an idea of our 
ftrength, in the abfence of danger or 
temptation, we act as fooliflily as he 
who undertakes to build an ed'fice, 
without materials or the power to ufe 
them, or as he who would put to fea 
without calculating that florms may 
arife, and climates may vary. 

It is probably with a view to raife 
a fmile, at the expence of vague refo- 
lutions, that a correfpondent has fent 
me the following epiitle, which may 
ferve at leaft to vary the more ferious 
flyle of my own lucubrations. 


and 
anc 


Tothe Autuor of the GLEANER. 
Sir, 

As at this feafon of the year moral 
writers, like yourfelf, are very apt to 
give us a great many good advices, 
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I have to inform you, upon what au- 
thority I fhall not fpecify, that you 
may fave yourfelf a great deal of trou- 
ble, and your readers the fatigue of 
perufing folemn admonitions which 
are unneceflary ; becaufe’ the follow- 
ing perfonages have begun the year 
with a ftring of refolutions, which 
they are all folemnly pledged to keep, 
and which, if kept, you muft allow, 
will render it quite fuperfluous for 
you or you brethren to continue your 
profeflions any longer. You may 
then clofe your labours with a folemn 
declaration, that from and after the 
firt day of January, one thoufand 
eighteen hundred and two, all vice 
and folly ceafed in the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the firit place, fate/men have re- 
folved to have no other object in view 
than the geod of their country, to 
abolifh all finecure places, to intro- 
duce plans of economy, and to en- 
courage nothing but merit. 

Members of parliament have refolv- 
ed never to {peak but to the purpofe, 
which fome think will fhorten the 
debates very confiderably. 

The clergy are refolved to refide on 
their living, to apply themfelves fe- 
duoufly to the daties of their facred 
profeflion, and to win back from the 
methodifts all the ftray fheep who 
have wandered for want of a fhep- 
herd. 

The /awyers are refolved to en- 
courage no caufes that can be adjuft- 
ed by arbitration, to encourage no 
litigation about trifles, to ftick clofe 
to the fubjeét in their pleadings, not 
to brow-beat the witnefles, and to give 
every encouragement to the bench, 
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in checking the alarming growth 
of licentioufnefs among the upper 
ranks. 

The phyficians have determined to 
follow nature in“her operations, and 
to prefcribe no more than is neceflary, 
and to be very moderate in their 
fees. 

Fuftices of the peace are refolved to 
look a litle after the condué of their 
officers, and enforce their diligence 
in apprehending well-known offenders, 
and bringing them to juitice, without 
confidering what rhey weigh. 

People of fajbion are-rejolved to dif- 
courage all games of chance, that are 
played for higher fums than fixpence 
each game, or rubber, or pool. And 
this, it is fuppofed, will make a con- 
fiderable difference in the incomes of 
fome of the firft families in the king- 
dom. 

Ladies of ton are refolved to give 
over thofe foolifh and troublefome 
meetings called routs, in which there 
is neither friendfhip, fociality, con- 
verfation, or any thing for which fo- 
ciety was originally formed. —Re- 
folved alfo to difcharge from their ac- 
quaintance all perfons convicted in 
open court of delibérate feduction. 
It is thought this laft refolution wilt 
make great changes in the effrontery 
of certain gentlemen. 

Citizens, and citizens wives, are 
refolved no longer to ape fafhions and 
manners, which fit’awkwardly on their 
perfons, and more awkwardly on their 
purfes; which is done with the kind 
view of leffening the wherea/es in the 
Gazette. JI am, Mr: Gleaner, 

Your humble fervant, 
Tse Pustic SECRETARY. 


ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE, 


[From * The Life of Bonaparte, Firft Conful of France,’ tranflated from 
the French, and juit publifhed.] 


EVERY thing refpeéting Bonaparte 
becomes now a matter of confiderable 
intereft. He ftands in a different re- 
lation to this country from what he 
did. As firft conful of the French 


republic, he is now recognized as at 
the head of a power in amity with 


Great Britain. His public hiftory is 
fufficiently known. His private life 
exhibits many fingular traits of cha- 
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rafter, and-is given in the work be- 
fore us, probably upon the belt au- 
thority ; at leaft it is not in our power 
to difpute the veracity of the author : 
as a Frenchman, he is undoubtedly 
enamoured of his fubjeét. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes, however, place the 
character of the firft conful in a light 
which muft be interefting, and which, 
if he is permiited by Providence to 
retain his fiation, every one will wifh 
to be juit. 





Some intimate friends of Bonaparte 
talking freely with him concerning 
the treaty of Campo Formio, obferv- 
ed, that he had allowed the emperor 
great advantages in giving up to him 
the fpoils of Venice, and that the de- 
ftruction of one of the moft ancient 
republics in the world had ferved only 
to indemnify the emperor; and what 
was more, through the fuccefs of a 
republican general. ‘ I was playing 
at vingt et ux,’ faid the conqueror, 
* and being twenty, I flood.’ 

A few days before his departure for 
the army of Italy, he was at the boufe 
of a friend of Courtois’, where he 
made a fhort ketch of his intended 
campaign from memory, in which 
Millefimo was pointed out as the firit 
theatre of the enemy’s defeat. He 
made a memorandum, that he fhould 
drive out the Auftrians through the 
defiles of the Tyrol: and terminated 
the whole with thefe words, * And at 
the gates of Vienna I shall grant them 
peace.’ 

Bonaparte, when he went to take 
upon him the chief command of the 
army of Italy, was only twenty-fix 
years of age. It is faid that on his 
promotion, a friend obferving to him, 
* You are very young to go thus, and 
take the chief command of an army,’ 
he replied, ‘I thall be old when I 
return.’ ; 

It is a fingular coincidence, that 
Bonaparte fhould have conquered Italy 
precifely a thoufand years after Char- 
lemagne’s fecond entrance into Lom- 
bardy ; which he had before fubjuga- 
ted to his arms, and from whence 
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proceeding to Rome, he changed the 
of Europe, by founding, at the end 
of the year 800, a newempire, of 
which all the modern ftates are but 
difmembered paris. 

Bonaparte was hated by the majo- 
rity of the directory, who entettained 
a mean jealoufy of his talents and fuc- 
cefs, and never loft fight of the inten- 
tion of ruining him : which made him 
fay in the midit of his brilliant career 
in Italy—* Where is the foldier of my 
army who has not repeatedly wifhed 
to be releafed by death from the at- 
tacks of envy, calumny, and thofe 
other odious paflions, which appear 
too often to direct the actions of man- 
kind ?? . 

During his firft campaign in Italy, 
the lucky flars, or good fortune, as it 
was called, of Bonaparte, was conti- 
nually the fubject of converfation: a 
man of talents prefent on an occafion 
of this kind, pointed out what ought 
to be underftood by thefe phraies, 
when applied to that hero, by relating 
the following inftances : 

In a company, faid he, where Fon- 
tenelle was prefent, a man of ta- 
lents made feveral excellent repartees. 
When he was gone, the’ company 
talked of thefe fallies, calling them by 
the name of Jucky hits. You are right, 
faid Fontenelle, but thefe lucky hits 
never happen but to men of genius. 

Succefs in a fingle inftance may be 
the refult of fortune, but when it is 
continued, Fortune can have nothing 
to do with it; it is above her influ- 
ence. 

When marfhal Villars was appoint- 
ed to command the army, one of the 
courtiers of Lewis x1v obferved, that 
Villars was very lucky—* Lucky !’ 
faid the monarch; ‘ no, fir, it is be- 
yond that.’ 

There is fomething fo fingular in 
the anagram difcovered in the two 
words Revolution Frangaife, that it 
may be excufable perhaps to mention . 
fo trifling a circumftance, when Bona- 
parte is the fubjedt of it. The mode 
of forming the anagram, is this ; from 
the two words Revolution Franzai/e, 
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the word weto is to be taken, away, 
when, the remaining letters being 
joined together, this fentence will be 
produced ; Un Corfe la finera—a Cor- 
fican will end it. 

’ Bonaparte was told of the enormous 
expence which the expedition from 
Toulon would coft. . ¢ I affure you it 
is money put out at 500 per cent.” 
replied the general. 

fhe expedition (to Egypt) was 
kept a moft profound fecret: Bona- 
parte was, perhaps, the only one in 
the army that knew any thing of its 
deitination. . They were the more 
certain that Egypt was not the place 
intended, as the poet Arnaud, who 
left the general at Malta, informed 
them, that Bonaparte finiled at the 
officers on board when they hinted at 
it. But the general merely affected 
this irony, to turn their attention from 
the object he had in view, and which 
he feared they might perceive. 

in the Courier d’Eypte, of the 2d 
Nivofe, we find the following article. 
We tranfcribe it here, becaufe at the 
fame time that it gives an idea of the 
manners Of the inhabitants of that 
country, it difplays the character and 
genius of Bonaparte in more dilting 
colours. 

On the 21f Frimaire, the thick 
Sadat, gave a dinner to the general 
in chief. —In every houfe of refpecta- 
bility at Cairo, the principal apart- 
ment is laid entirely open to the north, 
for the purpofe of enjoying the re- 
frefhing breezes that eater from that 
quarter during fummer. This apart- 
ment is called mandar. Here Bona- 
parte and -his companions were re- 
ceived : the dinner was ferved up on 
fevcral low tables, round which tea 
or twelve perfons might place them- 
felves. The circumference of thefe 
tables was garnifhed- with a great 
quantity of black bread, cut thin, 
fomething like pancakes, and difhes 
of cold vegetables, which remained 
during the whole repaft. The mid- 
di¢ was fucceffively occujred by about 
thirty plates ferved up, one after the 
other, with rapidity ; none of them 
remained above two minutes. A difh 
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of meat was fucceeded by another of 
vegetables, or paltry, or by a bowl 
of cream. When this courfe was over, 
pilo of different kinds was brought in : 
it is compofed of boiled rice {queezed 
clofe together and mixed with fugar 
and perfumed fubftances, which make 
it very palatable. After the pilo, 
they introduce fherbet: but by no 
means like the ice fherbet of Europe : 
it is a kind of fugared water, mixed 
with perfumes and fyrups, fuch as 
banana, piftachio-nuts, &c. 

Dinner was preceded and followed 
by converfation. Bonaparte told the 
fhieks that the Arabs, in the time of 
the caliphs, had cultivated the arts 
and fciences ; but now they were in 
profound ignorance; and that no° 
traces could be perceived in them of 
the knowledge of their anceftors. 
The thick Sadat replied, that they’ 
poffefied the koran, which comprifed 
all. knowledge. The general afked, 
if the koran taught them how to caft. 
cannon? all the fhieks prefent an- 
fwered ves ! 

Bonaparte frequently faid before the 
memorable 1gth Brumaire (the confu- 
lar revolution) ¢ The revolution which 
is in agitation will be different from 
the former: it will occafion no ‘pro- 
{criptions, and caufe many to ceafe.’ 

Some time after that day, when it 
was in contemplation to eftablifh a 
firft conful, Bonaparte often repeated, 
that fo great a functionary ought to 
be a perpetual negeciator ! 

In the fpeech which he made to the 
council of ancients, on the 18th and 
1gth Brumaire, he exclaimed, ‘ Re- 
colleét. that fortune and the god of 
War are with me.’ 

‘I had werked up my paffions,’ 
fzid he the next day to bis friends, 
« and I concluded with a bad_phrafe. 
‘Tne French are judges of propriety : 
| had no fooner pronounced the words, 
than 2 murmur made me feel them. 
But what could [ do? I was fpoiled 
on the road: they fo often repeated 
thofe words to me all the way from 
Marfeilles to Paris, that I could not 
get them out of my head.’ 

After the 18th, feverail officers of 
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the navy, and chiefs of that depart- 
ment, were prefented by citizen Bour- 
to the executive commiffion, and were 
received by Bonaparte and Roger 
Ducos. The former iaid to them, 
«The feamen are brave, and even 
experienced, ‘The misfortunes they 
have met with are only to be attribu- 
ted to the bad management of the 
naval department : the captains have 
not fufficient means to caufe their au- 
thority to be refpeted ; too much le- 
nity has encouraged infubordination 
in the crews... On Jand, undifciplined 
valour may fometimes be victorious ; at 
fea, never! 

A few days after the 13th Bra- 
maire, the confuls were prefented with 
a pattern of the new confular drefs, 
Tt was compofed of a coat, a /a Fran- 
gaife, of white velvet, embroidered 
with gold, buttoned down to the waift, 
light blue pantaloons, the fword-belt 
over the coat, and the fword hanging 
perpendicular on the fide ; red boots, 
and cap of the fame colour. It was 
obferved to Bonaparte, that a red cap 
would not become him—* No more 
than red heels,’ replied he. 

At the battle of “Marengo, Bona- 
parte wore a gray great coat, as in his 
firft campaign in Italy. The gene- 
rals and officers frequently cried out 
that his place was not in the midft of 
the fire ; which did not prevent him 
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from riding in the front of the army, 
under # terrible difcharge of a great 
number of pieces of artillery. - He 
placed the troops in order of battle 
on foot, and reviewed them on horfe- 
back. Some perfon obferved to him, 
that it was aftonifhing no one who ac- 
companied him happened to be killed, 
‘ They were with me,’ replied he, 
‘ my fortune preferved them.’ 

The French army was falling into 
diforder, and began to found a retreat, 
when the prefence of the firft conful 
reanimated their courage : ‘ My lads,” 
faid he, * recolle& that my cuftom is 
to fleep on the field of battle.’ 

Returning from the battle of Ma- 
reago, he met with a great number 
of wounded foldiers. On obferving 
the fufferings of thofe brave fellows ; 
he exclaimed, ‘ It is impoffible not to 
regret being wounded like them, that 
we may the better partake of their 
pain.’ 

Maay other ¢urious anecdotes, 
with details of his public hiftory, are 
given in this volume, which is the 
only regular account yet publifhed of 
this extraordinary charaéter. It ap- 
pears that he was born on the 35th of 
Auguft, 1769, at Ajaccio, in Corfica, 
from whence he was early brought in- 
to France, and placed in the military 
{chool of Brienne, in Champagne. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

AS the-time is once more returned, 
when the roads of Europe will be open 
to travellers, whether for amufement 
or bufinefs, the ufual tours will again 
be performed by the youth of families 
of any note. Yet notwithitanding the 
frequency of this cuftom and its ap- 
pearing a neceflary branch of educa- 
tion, there are fome who doubt whe- 
ther it has any claim to be confidered 
as a branch of education at all, or 
whether it is not in fact one of thofe 
cuftoms which in Shak!peare’s lan- 
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guage would ‘ be more honoured in 
the breach than the obfervance.’ 

I do not wifh, however, to obtrude 
my own fentiments on a topic fo im- 
portant. Thofe who mean to take 
their fons from f{chool and confign 
them to the education of foreign tra- 
vel, will require higher authority to 
divert them from their purpofe than 
any I can offer. I hope, therefore, 
it will not be unfeafonable, to remind 
your readers of the fentiments of one 
of the greateit men this country ever 
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produced, on foreign travel—I mean, 
Mr. Locke. He, [ truft, may have 
fome weight, where a more obfcure 
writer would be overlooked. 

* The lait part ufually in education,’ 
fays that great man, ‘ is travel, which 
is commonly thought to finifh the 
work, and complete the gentleman. 
I confefs, travel into foreign countries 
has great advantages: but the time 
ufually chofen to fend young men a- 
broad is, I think, of all other, that 
which renders them Jeaf capable of 
reaping thofe advantages. . Thole 
which are propofed, as to the main 
of them, may be reduced to two: firft 
language ; fecondly, an improvement 
in wifdom and prudence, by feeing 
men, and converfing with people of 
tempers, cuftoms, and ways of living, 
different from one another, and efpe- 
cially from thofe of his parith and 
neighbourhood. But from fixteen to 
one and twenty, which is the ordinary 
time of travel, men are, of ail their 
lives, the leaft fuited to thefe improve- 
ments. The firft feafon to get foreign 
languages, and form the tongue to 
their true accents, I fhould think, 
fhould be from feven to fourteen or 
fixteen ; and then too a tutor with 
them is ufeful and neceflary, who 
may, with thofe languages, teach 
them other things. But to put them 
Out of their parents view, at a great 
diftance, under a governor, when they 
think themfelves too much men to be 
governed by others, and yet have not 
prudence and experience enough to 
govern themfelves ; what is it but to 
expofe them to all the greateft dan- 
gers of their whole life, when they 
have the lealt fence and guard againit 
them? Till that boiling boitterous 
part of life comes on, it may be hoped 
the tutor may have fome authority : 
neither the ftubbornnefs of age, nor 
the temptation or examples of others 
can take him from his tutor’s conduct, 
tll fifteen or fixteen: but then, when 
he begins to confort himfelf with men, 
and thinks himfelf one: when he 


comes to relifh, and pride himfelf in, 
manly vices, and thinks it a fhame to 
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be any longer under the controul and 
conduct of another : what can be hoped 
from even the moft careful and dif- 
creet governor, when neither he has 
power to compel, nor his pupil a 
difpefition to be perfuaded ; but on 
the contrary, has the advice of warm 
blocd, and prevailing fafhion, to 
hearken to the temptations of his 
companions, juft as wife as himfelf, 
rather than to the perfuafions of his 
tutor, who is now looked on as the 
enemy to his freedom? And when is 
a man fo like to mifcarry, as when at 
the fame time he is both raw and un- 
ruly ? This is the fealon of all his life, 
that moft requires the eye and autho- 
rity of his parents and friends to go- 
vern it. ‘The fexiblenefs of the for- 
mer part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to be head-ftrong, makes it 
more’governable and fafe : and, in the 
afterpart, reafon and forefight begin 
a little to take place, and mind a man 
of his fafety and improvement.- The 
time therefore | fhould think the fit- 
teft for a young gentleman to be fent 
abroad, would be, either when he is 
younger, under a tutor, whom he 
might be the better for: or when he 
is fome years older, without a go- 
vernor; when he is of age to govern 
himfelf, and make obfervations of 
what he finds in other countries wor- 
thy his notice, and that might be of 
ufe to him after his return : and when 
too, being thoroughly acquainted with 
the laws and fafhions, the natural and 
moral advantages and defetts of his 
own country,» he has fomething to 
exchange with thofe abroad, from 
whofe converfation he hoped to reap 
any knowledge. 

‘ The ordering of travel otherwife, 
is that, | imagine, which makes fo 
many young gentlemen come back fo 
little improved by it. And if they 
do bring home with them any know- 
ledge of the places and people they 
have feen, it is often an admiration 
of the worft and vaineft practices they 
met with abroad: retaining a relith 
and memory of thofe things, wherein 
their liberty took its firft fwiog, ra- 
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ther than of what fhould make them 
better and wifer after their return. 
And indeed; how can it be otherwife, 
going abroad at the age they do, un- 
derthe care of another, who is to 
provide their neceffaries, and make 
their obfervations for them? Thus, 
under the fhelter and pretence of a 
governor, thinking themfelves ex- 
cufed from ftanding upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduét, they very feldom trou- 
ble themfelves with inquiries, or ma- 
king ufetul obfervations of their own. 
Their thoughts run after play and 
pleafure, wherein they take it as a 
leffening to be controled ; but feldom 
trouble themfelves to examine the de- 
figns, obferve the addrefs, and confi- 
der the arts, tempers, and machina- 
tions of men they meet with: that fo 
they may know how to comport them- 
felves toward them. Here he that 
travels with them, is to fkreen them, 
get them out, when they have run 
themielves into the briars : and in all 
their mifcarriages be anfwerabie for 
them. : 

‘ I confefs, the knowledge of men 
is fo great a fkill, that it is not to be 
expected a young man fhould prefent- 
ly be perfeét in it. But yet his going 
abroad is to little purpofe, if travel 
does not fometimes open his eyes, 
make him cautious and wary, and ac- 
cuftom him to lock beyond the out- 
fide, and, under the inoffenfive guard 
of a civil and obliging carriage, keep 
himfelf free and fafe in his converfa- 
tion with ftrangers, and all forts of 
people, without forfeiting their good 
opinion. He that is fent out to travel 
at the age, and with the thoughts, of 
a man defigning to improve himéfelf, 
may get into the converfation and ac- 
quaintance of perfons of condition 
where he comes: which, though a 
thing of ‘moft advantage to a young 
gentleman that travels: yet I aik, 
among our young men that go abroad 
under tutors, what one is there of a 
‘hundred, that ever vifits any perfon 
of quality ? much lefs- makes an ac- 
quaintance with fuch, from whofe 
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converfation he may learn what. is 
good-breeding in that country, and 
what is worth obfervation in it ; though 
from fuch perfons it is, one may learn 
more in a day, than in a year’s ramb- 
ling from one inn to another. Nor 
indeed is it to be wondered: for men 
of worth and parts will not eaiily ad- 
mit of familiarity of boys, who yet 
need the care of a tutor: thougha 
young gentleman and ftranger, ap- 
pearing like a man, and fhowing a 
defire to inform himfelf in the cuf- 
toms, manners, laws, and govern- 
ment of the country he is in, will find 
welcome afliftance and entertainment 
among the beft and moft knowing per- 
fons every where, who will be ready 
to receive, encourage and counte- 
nance any ingenious and inquifitive 
foreigner. 

‘ This, how true foever it be, will 
not, I fear, alter the cuftom, which 
has caft the time of travel upon the 
worft part of a man’s life: but for 
reafons not taken from their improve- 
ment. The young lad muft not be 
ventured abroad at eight or ten, for 
fear of what may happen to the ten- 
der child, though he then runs ten 
times lefs rifk than at fixteen or eigh- 
teen. Nor muft he ftay at home till 
that dangerous heady age be over, 
becaufe he mutt be back again by one 
and twenty, to marry and propagate. 
The father cannot ftay any longer for 
the portion, nor the mother for a new 
fet of babies to play with : and fo my 
young mafter, whatever comes on it, 
mutt have a wife looked out for him, 
by that time he is of age; though it 
would be no prejudice to him,’ if it 
were refpited for fome time, and he 
had leave to get, in years and know- 
ledge, the ftart a little of his children, 
who are often found to tread too near 
upon the heels of their fathers, to the 
no great fatisfaction either of fon or 
father. But the young gentleman 
being got within view of matrimony, 
it is time to leave him to his mif- 
tre{s.’—— 

Yours, 
Lecror. 


























THE LORD OF MISRULE—THE KING 
OF CHRISTMAS—THE FESTIVAL 
OF FOOLS—THE BOY BISHOP: 
IT is faid of the Englifh, that for- 

merly they were remarkable for the 
manner in which they celebrated the 
feftival of Chriftmas ; at which feafon 
they admitted variety of {ports and 
pattimes not known, or little prac- 
tifed in other countries. The mock 
prince, or lord of mifrule, whofe reign 
extended through the greater part of 
the holy-days, is particularly remark- 
ed by foreign writers, who confider 
him as a perfonage rarely to be met 
with out of England; and, two or 
three centuries, back, perhaps, this 
obfervation might be confiftent with 
the truth; but I truft we fhall upon 
due examination be ready to conclude, 
that anciently this froliclome monarch 
was well known upon the continent, 
where he probably received his firft 
honours. In this kingdom his powers 
and his digaities fuffered no diminu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, were efta- 
blifhed by royal authority, and con- 
tinued after they had ceafed to exift 
elfewhere. But even with us his go- 
vernment has been extiné&t for many 
years, and his name and his officers 
are nearly forgotten. No doubt, in 
many inftances, the privileges allow- 
ed to this merry defpot were abufed, 
and not unfrequently productive of 
immorality ; the inftitution itfelf, even 
if we view it in its moit favourable 
light, is puerile and ridiculous, adapt- 
ed to the ages of ignorance, when 
more rational amufements were not 
known, or at leaft not fafhionable. 

* At the feaft of Chrifimas,’ fays 
Stowe, ‘ in the king’s court wherever 
he chanced to refide, there was ap- 
pointed a lord of mifrule, or mafter of 
merry difports; the fame merry fellow 
made his appearance at the houfe of 
every nobleman and perfon of diitinc- 
tion, and among the reft the lord 
mayor of London and the fheriffs had 
ieverally of them the r lord of mifrule, 
ever contending, without quarrel or 
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offence, who fhould make the raref 
paftimes to delight the beholders : this 
pageant potentate began his role at 
All hallow eve, and continued the 
fame till the morrow after the Fealt 
of the Purification; in which fpace 
there were fine and fubtle difguifings, 
matks, and mummeries.’ . 

This mafter of merry difports was 
not confined to the court, nor to the 
houfes of the opulent, he was alfo e- 
lefted’ in various parifhes, where, in- 
deed, his reign feems to have been of 
fhorter date. A writer, who lived at 
the clofe of the fixteenth century, 
places this whimfical perfonage, with 
his. followers, in a very degrading 
point of view. I fhall give the paflage 
in the author’s own words, and leave 
the reader to comment upon them. 
© Firft of all, the wilde heades of the 
parith, flocking togither, chufe them 
a graund captaine of mifchiefe, whom 
they innoble with the title of lord of 
mifrule; and him they ¢crowne with 
great folemnity, and adopt for their 
king. This 4ixg annoyated choofeth 
forth twentie, fourty, threefcore, or an 
hundred Juflie guttes, like to himfelf, 
to waite upon his lordly majefty, and 
to guarde his noble perfon. Then 
every one of thefe men he invefteth 
with his liveries of greene, yellow, 
or fome other light wanton colour, 
and, as though they were not gawdy 
vnough, they bedecke themfelves 
with fcarffes, ribbons, and laces, 
hanged all over with gold ringes, pre- 
tiou. ftones, and other jewels. ‘This 
done, they tie aboute either legge 
twentie or fourtie belles, with’ riche 
handkerchiefes in their handes, and 
fometimes laide acrofle over their 
fhoulders and neckes, borrowed, for 
the moft part, of their pretie mopfies 
and loving Beffies. Thus all thinges 
fet in order, then have they their ° 
hobby horfes, their dragons, and other 
antiques, together with their baudie 
pipers, and thundring drummers, to 
ftrike up the devil’s dauace with all. 
Then march this heathen company 
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towards the church, their pypers 
pyping, their drummers thundring, 
their ttumpes dauncing, their belles 
jyngling, their handkerchiefes flutter- 
ing aboute their heades like madde 
men, their hobbie borfes and other 
montters fkirmifhing amongft the 
throng : and in this forte they go to 
the church, though the minifter be at 
prayér, or preaching, dauncing and 
finging like devils incarnate, with fach 
a confufed noife that no man can heare 
his own voyce. Then the foolith 
people they looke, they ftare, they 
laugh, they fleere, and mount upon 
the formes and pewes to fee thefe 
goodly pageants “folemnized. Then 
after this aboute the church they goe 
againe and againe, and fo fourthe 
into the churche yard, where they 
have commonly their fommer-halls, 
their bowers, arbours, and banquet- 
ting houfes, fet up, wherein they 
feait, banquet, and daupce all that 
day, and paradventure all that night 
too; aad thus thefe terreftrial furies 
{pend the fabbath day. Then, for the 
further innobling of this honourable 
lardane, \ord I fhould fay, they have 
certaine papers wherein is painted fome 
babelerie [childifh, trifling] or other 
of imagerie worke, and thefe they call 
my lord of mifrule’s badges of cogni- 
zances. Thefe they give to every 
one that will give them money to 
maintain them in this their heathenith 
devilrie ;—and who will not fhow 
himfelf buxome to them and give 
them money, they fhall be mocked 
and flouted fhamefully ; yea, and 
many times carried upon a cowlftaffe, 
and dived over heade and eares in 
water, or otherwife molt horribly 
abufed. And fo beffotted are fome, 
that they not only give them money, 
but weare their badges or cognizances 
in their hats or cappes openly. Ano- 
ther forte of fantafticall fooles bring 
to thefe helhounds, the lord of mif- 
rule and his accomplices, fome bread, 
fome good ale, fome new cheefe, fome 
old cheefe, fome cuftardes, fome crack- 
nels, fome cakes, fome flauns, fome 
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tartes, fome creame, fome meat, fome 
one thing, and fome another.’ 

The fociety belonging to Lincoln’s 
inn had anciently an officer chofen at 
this feafon, who was honoured with 
the title of king of Chrifimas-day, be- 
caufe he prefided in the hall upon that 
day. This temporary potentate had a 
marfhal and a iteward to attend upon 
him. The marhhal, in the abfence of 
the monarch, was permitted to aflame 
his ftate, and upon New Year’s day he 
fat as king in the hall when the maffer 
of the revels, during the time of dining, 
iupplied the marfhal’s place. Upon 
Childermas-day they had another offi- 
cer, denominated the king of the cock- 
neys, who alfo prefided on the day of 
his appointment, and had his inferior 
officers to wait upon him. 

Selden afferts, and in my opinion 


with great jultice, that all thefe whim- 


fical tranfpofitions of dignity are de- 
rived from the ancient Saturnalia, or 
Feafts of Saturn, when the mafters 
waited upon their fervants, who were 
honoured with mock titles, and per- 
mitted to affume the ftate and deport- 
ment of their lords. Thefe fooleries 
were exceedingly popular, and con- 
tinued to be praétifed long after the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity, in defi- 
ance of the threatenings and the remon- 
ftrances of the clergy, who, finding it 
impoflible to divert the ftream of vul- 
gar prejudice, permitted them to be 
exercifed, but changed the primitive 
object of devotion: fo that the fame 
unhallowed orgies,which had difgraced 
the worfhip of a heathen deity, were 
dedicated, as it was called, to the fer- 
vice of the true God, and fanétioned 
by the appellation of a Chriftian infti- 
tution. From this polluted ftock 
branched out variety of unfeemly and 
immoral fports; but none of them 
more daringly impious, and outrage- 
ous to common fenfe, than the fefival 
of fools, in which the moft facred rites 
and ceremonies of the church were 
turned into ridicule, and the ecclefi- 
aftics themfelves participated in the 
abominable profanations. The fol- 

















lowing outlines of this abfurd diverfion 
will no doubt be thought fufficient. 

In each of the cathedral churches 
there was a difbop, or an archbifhop of 


fools, elected ; and in the churches 


immediately dependent upon the papal 
fee a pope of fools. “The mock pontiffs 
had ufually a proper fuit of ecclefiaftics_ 
who attended upon them, and affifted 
at the divine fervice, moft of them at- 
tired in ridiculous dreffes, refembling 
pantomimical players and buffoons ; 
they were accompanied by large 
crowds of the laity, fome being dif- 
guifed with matks of a monitrous 
fathion, and others having their faces 
fmutted; in one inftance to frighten 
the beholders, and in the other to ex- 
cite their laughter: and fome, again, 
affuming the habits of females, prac- 
tifed all the wanton airs of the loofeft 
and moft abandoned of the fex. Du- 
ring the divine fervice this motley 
crowd were not contented with fing- 
ing of indecent fongs in the choir, 
but fome of them eat, and drank, and 
played at dice, upon the altar, by the 
fide of the prieit who celebrated the 
mafs. After the fervice they put filth 
into the cenfers, and ran about the 
church, leaping, dancing, laughing, 
finging, breaking obfcene jefts, and ex- 
poling themfelyes in the moft un- 
feemly attitudes with fhamelefs impu- 
dence. Another part of thefe ridicu- 
lous ceremonies was, to fhave the pre- 
centor of fools upon a ftage erected be- 
fore the church, in the prefence of the 
populace; and, during the operation, 
he amufed them with lewd and vulgar 
difcourfes, accompanied by actions 
equally reprehenfible. The 4:40), or 
the pope of fools, performed divine fer- 
vice habited in the pontifical garments, 
and gave his benediction to the people 
before they guitted the church. He 
was afterward fcated in an open car- 
riage, and drawn about co the different 
parts of the town, attended by a large 
train of ecclefiaitics and laymen pro- 
mifcuoufly mingled together; and 
many of the mott profligate of the lat- 
ter affumed clerical habits, in order to 
give their impious foolerics the greater 
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effect ; they had alfo «vith them carts 
filled with ordure, which they threw 
occafionally upon the populace aflem- 
bled to fee the proceflion. Thefe 
fpectacles were always exhibited at 
Chriftmas-time, or near to it, but not 
confined to one particular day. When 
the ceremony took place upon St. Ste- 
phen’s-day, they fang, as part of the 
mafs, a burlefque compofition, called 
The Profe of the Afi, or The Fool's 
Profe. It was performed by a double 
choir, and at intervals, in place of a 
burden, they imitated the braying. of 
an afs. Upon the feftival of St. John 
the Evangelift they had another ar- 
rangement of ludicrous fentences, de- 
nominated Tbe Profe of the Ox, equally 
reprehenfible. 

Grotefque ceremonies, fomething 
fimilar to thofe above mentioned, cer- 
tainly took place in England ; but pro- 
bably they were not carried to that 
extent of impiety, nor fo grofsly of- 
fenfive to decency. We had a king 
of the fools, but his office was fupprefl- 
ed at an early period, and not, that E 
remember, revived in the fucceeding 
times. The eleétion and the inveft- 
ment of the doy-bifbop was certainly 
derived from the fe/fival of fools. In 
all the collegiate churches, at the feat 
of St. Nicholas, or of the Holy Inno- 
cents, and frequently at both, it was 
cuftomary for one of the children of 
the choir, completely apparelled in 
the epifcopal veftments, with a mitre 
and crofier, to bear the title and ftate 
of a bifhop. He exacted a ceremo- 
nial obedience from his fellows, who, 
being dreffed like priefts, took pof- 
feffion of the church, and performed 
all the ceremonies and offices which 
might have been celebrated by a bithop 
and his prebendaries. Colet, dean of 
St. Paul’s, who, though he was ‘a 
wife and good man,’ countenanced 
this idle farce; and, in the ftatutes 
for his {chool at St. Paul’s, exprefsly 
orders that the {fcholars * fhall every 
Childermas, that is, Imnocents-day, 
come to Paule’s churche, and hear the 
childe byfbop’s fermon, and after be at 
hygh maffe, and each of them offer a 
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penny to the childe byfhop ; and with 
them the maifters and furveyors of the 
{chole*.’ After having performed 
the divine fervice, the bifhop and his 
aflociates went about to different parts 
of the town, and vilited the religious 
houfes, collecting money. Theiece- 
remonies and proceffions were for- 
mally abrogated by proclamation from 
the king and council, in the thirty- 
third year of Henry the Eighth; the 
concluding clavfe of the ordinance 
runs thus: ‘ Whereas heretofore dy- 
vers and many fuperftitious and 
chyldyth obfervances have been ufed, 
and yet to this day are obferved and 
kept in many and fundry places of this 
realm upon St. Nicholas, St. Cathe- 
sines, St. Clements, and Holy Inno- 
cents, and fuch like holy-daies ; chil- 
dren be ftrangelie decked and appa- 
rayled to counterfeit priefts, bifhops, 
and women, and fo ledde with fongs 
and dances from houfe to houfe, blef- 
fing the people, and gathering of mo- 
ney ; and boyes to jinge maffe, aad 
preache in the pulpits, with fuch other 
unfittinge and inconvenient ufages, 
which tend rather to deryfyon than 
enie true glorie to God, or honour 
of his fayntes.? This idle pageantry 
was revived by his daughter Mary; 
and in the fecond year of her reign an 
edict was, ifflued from the bifhop of 
London to al] the clergy of his dio- 
cefe, to have a boy-bithop in procef- 
fion. ‘The year following, ‘ the child 
bifhop, of Paules church, with his 
company,’ were admitted into the 
queen’s privy chamber, wher nae pti 
before her on St. Nicholas-d 

upon Holy Innocents-day. “Aga ain 
the next year, fays Strype, * On Saint 
Nicholas-even, Saint Nicholas, that is, 
a boy habited like a bifhop im pontifi- 





* aug 


calibus went abroad in moft parts of 
London, finging after the old fafhion ; 
and was received with many ignorant 
but well-difpofed people into their 
houfes, and had as much good cheer 
as ever was wont to be had before +. 
After the death of “Mary this filly 
mummery was totally difcontinued. 





MINSTRELS-—FLATTEREP S—SATI- 
RISTS—FEMALE MINSTRELS. 
It is faid of William Longchamp, 

bifhop of Ely, chancellor and juiticiary 

of England, and a great favourite of 

Richard 1, that he kept a number of 

poets in his pay, to make fongs and 

poems in his praife; and alfo, that 
with great gifts he allured many of 
the beit fingers and minftrels from the 
continent, to fing thofe fongs in the 
public ftreets of the principal cities in 

England. It was, on the other hand, 

a very dangerous employment to cen- 

fure the characters of great perfonages, 

or hold their silanes. up to ridicule; 
for, though the fatiriit might be fecure 
at the moment, he was uncertain that 
fortune would not one day or another 
put him into the power of his adver- 
fary, which was the cafe with Luke 
de Barra, a celebrated Norman minf- 
trel; who, in his fongs having made 
very free with the character of Henry 
1, Of England, by fome untoward 
accident feil into the hands of the ir- 
ritated monarch. He condemned him 
to have his eyes pulled out; and, 
when the earl of Flanders, who was 
prefent, pleaded warmly in his favour, 
the | king replied: ¢ This man, being 

a wit, a poet, and a mhinftrel, com- 

pofed many indecent fongs againft me 

and fung them openly to the great en- 
tertainment of mine enemies; and, 
fince it has pleafed God to dcliver 


Knight's Life of Colet; to which Warton-adds, ‘I take this opportunity of inti- 
mating, that the cuftom at Eton of going ad wentem, originated from the ancient and 
popular practice of thefe theatrica | proceffions in collegiate bodies. Hilt. Poet. ut fupra. 

+ We may obferve that moit of the churches in which thefe mock ceremonies were 


performed, had drefies and ornaments prop 


r for the occafion, and {uited to the fize of 


the wearers, but in every other refpeét refembling thofe appropriated to the real dignita- 
ries of the church ; hence it is we ee tly meet with entries of diminutive habits and 





ornaments in the chr urch j invent orie S, as una 
rum, that ts, a fina ll miire, with je salle for t 





itra parva cum petris pro epifcopo puero- 
e bifhop of the bays. Invent. York Ca- 





thedral, See alfo D: ois ale’s Hiftory of St. Paul Si 
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him into my hands, I will punifh him, 
to deter others from the like petulance.’ 
The cruel fentence was executed, and 
the miferable fatirilt died foon after 
with the wounds he had received in 
ftraggling with the executioner. The 
gratification of a méan revenge is a 
itrong mark of alittle mind ; and this 
inhumanity refle€ts great difcredit 
upon the king: it would have been 
noble.in him to have pardoned the un- 
fortunate culprit. Again, in the reign 
of king Edward 11, at the folemniza- 
tion of the feaft of Pentecoft in the 
great hall at Weftminfter, when that 
prince was feated “at dinner in royal 
ftate, and attended by the peers of the 
realm, a womarhabited likea minftrel, 
riding upon a great horfe trapped in 
the minttrel fafhion, entered the hall, 
and, going round the feveral tables, 
imitated the geftures of a mimic, and 
at length mounted the fteps to the 
royal table, upon which fhe depofited 
a letter; and, having fo done, fhe 
turned her horfe, and, faluting all the 
company, retired. The letter was 
found to contain fome very fevere re- 
fiections upon the conduét of the mo- 
narch, which greatly angered him ; 


and the aétrefs, being arrefted by his 
command, difcovered the author of 
the letter, who acknowledged the of- 
fence, and was pardoned; but the 
door keeper, being reprimanded on 
account of her admiffion, excufed 
him({elf, by declaring it had never been 
cuftomary to prevent the entry of. 
minftrels and perfons in difguifements, 
upon the fuppofition that they came 
for the entertainment of his majetty. 
This woman had probably affumed the 
habit of a man, and a female was 
chofen upon this occafion, according 
to the opinion of an eminent modern 
author, becaufe, upon deteétion, her 
fex might plead for her, and difarm 
the king’s refentment. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that this time, and 
long before it, there were women who 
practifed the minftrel’s art, or at leat 
fome branches of it. Weread of the 
glee-maidens, or female minftrels, in 
the Saxon records ; and'I believe, that 
their province in general was to dance 
and to tumble ; whence they acquired 
the name of tomblefteres, and /aylours *, 
in the time of Chaucer, who ufes both 
thefe denominations. 


* From falio, to leap or dance. 


HISTORY OF CR4IG-MILLER CASTLE. 


With a fine perfpefive View of its venerable Ruins. 


THIS fortrefs, which was once a 
royal refidence, is fituate on an emi- 
nence, three miles fouth of Edinburgh. 
Both its builder, and the time of its 
erection are unknown. 

This place occurs pretty early in 
the national records, in a charter of 
mortification in Haddington’s collec- 
tions, granted in the reign of Alex- 
ander 11, a. D. 1212, by William, 
fon of Henry de Craig-Miller, by 
which he gives in pure and perpetual 
alms, to the church and monaftry of 
Dunfermline, a certain toft of land 
in Craig-Miller, in the fouthera part 
which leads from the town of Nid- 
rief, to the church of Liberton, which 
Henry de Edmonton holds of him. 


Craig-Miller afterward became the 
property of John de Capella, from 
whom it was purchafed by fir Simon 
Prefton, in 1374 William, a fac- 
ceflor to fir Simon, was a member of 
parliament, which met at Edinburgh, 
June 1, 1478. He had the title of 
Domini de Craig-Miller. This caftle 
continued in the poffeffion of the 
Preftons, almoft three hundred years, 
during which time that family held 
the highelt offices in the magiftracy of 
Edinburgh. 

In 1477, the earl of Mar, younger 
brother to king James 111, was con- 
fined here a confiderable time. It 
was alfo the refidence of James v, 
during his minority, when he left 

F 
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Edinburgh cattle, on accoant of the well lighted, confidering the mode of 
plague ; and here the queen dowager, ancient times; has a femi-circular 
by the favour of the lord Erfgine, his ceiling, and meafares in length thirty- 
conftant attendant and guardian, had fix feet, in breadth twenty-two, and 
frequent interviews with the young at the eaft end has a chimney, eleven 
monarch, while the duke of Albany, feet wide. The afcent of the keep is 
the governors was in France. by an eafy flight of very broad ftone 
In 1554, this caitle, with that of ftairs. On the eaft fide of the outer 
Roflin, and the town of Leith, were walls, are the arms of Cockburne of 
burned and plundered by the Englifh. Ormittone, Congalion of Congalton, 
Probably moft of the prefent buildings Moubray of Barnbougle, and Otter- 
were created fince this time; at leat burn of Radford, with whom the 
their ftyle of archite€&ture does not Preftons were nearly connected. Over 
feem much older than that period. a fmall gate, under three unicorn’s 
Queen Mary, after her'return in 156i, heads couped, is a wine-prefs and a 
made this caftle her refidence. Her ton, the rebus of Préfton. ‘There are 
French retinue were lodged at a fmall variety of armorial bearings all over 
village in the neighbourhood, which, the outfide of this building. The 
from that circumftance, ftill retains apartment fhown as queen Mary’s, is 
the appellation of Petit France. in one of the upper turrets ; it mea- 
This caftle confifts of afguarekeep fures only five feet.in breadth, and 
6r tower, feveral ttories high, en- feven in length; but has neverthelefs 
compaffed by a fquare machicollated two windows and a fire place. It is 
wall, flanked-by four circular towers, remarkable, that among the many 
One in each angle, and again enclofed rooms fhown as having been occupied 
by an outer wall. The darnetin, or by this unhappy queen, as well in 
rampart wall (according to Mr. Car-' England as Scotland, moft of them 
donnel, from whein this account is are fuch as a fervant would now al- 
chiefly taken) is thirty feet high, with moft refufe to lodge in. 
turrets and parapets. On the princi- | About the time of the reftoration, 
pal gate is the date 1427. Whether this caftle and land came to the fa- 
this is meant to record the time that mily of Gilmcur, and at prefent be- 
part was built, or an after repair, is longs to fir Alexander Gilmour : part 
uncertain. ‘There are a greatvaricty of itis habitable, and occupied by a 
of apartments; the hall is large, and farmer. 


HISTORY OF MR. FRAZER. 
[ From ‘ Helen of Glenrofs.’ ] 


From this interefling Nowel (the Produ&ion, we underfland, of a Lady of Rank) 
ewe fele? the Memcirs of Helen’s Father, as a Specimen of the original turn 
of Thought and Event, which difinguifoes this.Work from the common Mafs 
of cotemporary Fifion. ‘ 


I WAS born in the lap of luxury, they were two fons, and two daugh- 
and reared in all its effeminate deli- ters; the now marquis of Albany ; 
cacy. The prefent duke of Molton, lord Laudon; a daughter, naw the 
then lord Herry Sediey, was my fa- dowager lady Clavington ; and lady 
ther; and my mother I faw received Frances Sedley, who never married. 
as his fecond wife. She had attached My mother fcarce’knew a diftinétion 
to her the children of the firft as much in her affe&tions to me and them. 
as her own fon > the only increaic fhe The then duke of Molton, my father’s 
had made téthe family of lord Henry; only brother, loved her and me; we 
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lived more retired hae is ufual to 
rank, but we. were happy. My bro 
thers feemed to love me, and | scab 
loved them. My fitters whifpered 
Archibald was their favourite, and 
they were my proudeft boatt; I glou 
ried in the charms of both, but I 
would have died in defence of Frances, 
whom I moft loved. You will one 
day, I traft, know this excellent wo- 
man, knowing you mutt revere her. 
When ovr misfurtunes began, fhe was 
perhaps better prepared, by an early 
probation to forrow ; fhe had before 
drank deep of the waters of aiiliflion. 
In the retirement fhe lived, the had 
feen no form that could compare with 
Mr. Sidney, the friend of her eldeft 
brother, whom he often brought with 
him to vifit us from Oxford. ‘Sidney’ s 
birth was above mediocrity ; but he 
was lefs wealihy than well born. He 
loved Frances, and fully merited the 
delicate return her heart made to his ; 
he {poke to Frances :— 

‘I contemn,’ fhe replied, ¢ the 
weak vanity of our houfe: but, dear 
Sidney, a competence is neceifary to 
fecure us happinefs in an union, a 
want of that competence on both our 
fides, muft for a time prevent. I] am 
above the affectation of difguife to 
one, I confefs, matter of my affec- 
tions; had I independent wealth, I 
would fhare it with you,—1 have not. 
But I will wait for you, till fortune 
enables you to choofe fo indigent a 
wife as I muft be to you, marrying 
without family approbation.’ 

Sidney could not bear the tediouf- 
nefs of flow accumulation by com- 
mon exertions; he obtained an ap- 
pointment to the Eaft Indies, which 
might have flattered minds lefs fan- 
guine than their’s with hopes of fuc- 
cefs. I alone knew the fecret engaye- 
ment of Frances; to me only the 
could fpeak of it. Sometimes the tear 
of apprehenfive affetion would ftart 
to her eye, then wiping the fad wit- 
nefs from her cheek, | have bid her 
Hope, and predicted the return of Sid- 
ney to her prayer. 

‘Oh; no,’ fhe would fay, mourn- 


fully, ‘ Elis is not a form, his are not 
principles to war with’ India for her 
wealth: On! no, he is loft; and I 
fee] the horrible conviction of that be- 
ing his fate.’ 

The words of poor Frances were 
prophetic, Sidney died in the fame 
year he lefther, Her grief at his 
lofs revealed her engagement. She 
infifted oa wearing mourning for him; 
all her family but her father,’ and my 
mother, oppofed fuch a thought. 
She difregarded their remonftrances, 
and paid that re{pedt to the memory 
of him fhe loved; the continued it 
through life, while the Sedleys griev- 
ed to fee one of their blood, perfitt 
in a drefs.chat perpetuated ihe fenfe 
of her meannefs; for fuch they con- 
fidered her forming fo obfcure an en- 
gagement, as that fhe vowed death 
itielf dhould not diffolve, and that the 
never would give to another a hand 
fo fatally dear to Sidney. 

We were one day aflembled all to- 
gether, the duke of Mokon our gueft ; 
and feverally confulting him on our 
different views in life, when the door 
opened—a thin, emaciated, yet not 
inelegant, female form glided in, with 
that precipitancy of gelture, and ro- 
ving unfetiled eye, that proclaimed 
her infane; though this appeared in 
the fequel to be one of her mott lucid 
intervals. We all thought her an un- 
fortunate, who accidentally rufhed 
in, perhaps, from the purfuit of her 
keepers ; till, on calling my father’s 
attention to her, by our remark, he 
looked on her a moment: his cheeks 
grew pale as death, as if ilruck by 
its hand, he faintly uttered—* Anne, 
oh God! it zs Anne; and fat mo- 
tionlefs in his chair—My mother 
fhrieked, and with frantic horror, 
threw herfelf into the duke of Mol- 
ton’s arms—Tne ftranger advanced 
to him with compofure. 

‘ Are you, fir, a friend of this fa- 
mily ?’ 

«I am the brether of lord Henry, 
madam,’ 

‘ As I with,’ faid the, haughtily, 
‘you are the proper judge of- my 
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caufe; I fubmit it to the duke of 
Molton.—I do not come, my lord, 
to grate your brother’s ear with low 
upbraiding, or the clamours of vulgar 
jealoufy ; my misfortune was the origin 
of his guilt—I\ upbraid him not—but 
T have children, though I have lott a 
hufband—it is heir duty to watch in- 
firmity, which di/gu/ted him—Where 
are they? are they yet exifting? or 
rather, has he not abandoned them as 
well as me ?? 

* Your children, madam,’ replied 
the duke, ‘ are the deareft objects of 
lord Henry’s affection ; and have been 
educated by this lady, with maternal 
care and tendernefs,’ 

‘I am perfeétly fenfible, my lord, 
of my obligation to that lady; the 
devoted matchlefs beauty, and the ho- 
nour of her houfe, to be the folace of 
my hufband—I thank her, as I ought.’ 

‘ Hide me! merciful God !’ cried 
my mothes, paflionately,—* fave me, 
by even annihilation, from the humi- 
liating anguith of this moment. Oh! 
Archibald, my fon! hate not your 
mother; do not wound her deeper, 
by thefe reproachful glances; I am 
unfortunate, not guilty ; my ftory can 
never difhonour either me or you.’ 

Nature for a time blunted, as im- 
plored, the pangs of my wretched 
mother’s mind ; the funk infenfible on 
the ground; roufed by her fail, my 
father ftarted from his torpor, and 
ran to her relief. 

* Ungrateful Sedley !’ faid her ri- 
val, bitterly, ‘ Why are not thy fea- 
tures changed with thy affections ? 
Why do I {o well recognize them, loft 
to the ties by which I once held thee? 
Neon are my children, favage Sed- 

ey ?? 

Afraid of a lunatic mother, they 
had all fled when they jearned who 
fhe was, except the mild foul’d Fran- 
ces; fhe advanced timidly to her, 
at her laft demand, and {aid trem- 
bling— 

‘ I, madam, am one of them.’— 

Her mother looked fteadfaftly at 
her, faying— 

‘ I cagnot call to mind your fea- 
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tures, but they pleafe me, will you 
come with me, and be my confola- 
tion ?? 

Frances was fhocked at the requeft, 
but fhe refpe&ted a mother’s rights, 
and felt for her unhappy malady while 
the feared it. The legacy of her lo- 
ver, who bequeathed to her his for- 
tune, enabled her to be the daughter, 
however oppofed her defign might be; 
her heart was formed by rectitude, 
and was unawed by any voice, which 
diftated another language. ‘There- 
fore, fhe replied to her mother’s quei- 
tion— 

* Yes, madam, I wi// go with you; 
it is my wifh to be the ¢ confolation’ 
of fo fevere a deftiny as your’s.” 

‘ You are my child; the reft fly me. 
Come, fweet angel of compaffion ! 
let us leave this unnatural roof; I will 
lead you to a meaner one, but it is 
not profaned by guilt.’ 

¢ Will you venture with a maniac ?? 
faid the duke, {topping Frances. 

‘ I will go with my mother, my lord.’ 
replied Frances, weeping, * wherever 
fhe leads. The God who has fupport- 
ed her in a defertion fo barbarous, .as 
that fhe complains of, will prove and 
enable me, to render her the duties I 
owe her.’ 

‘Go, Frances,’ faid lord Henry, 
* But let me know where to find you.’ 

‘In following my mother, faid 
Frances, mildly, ‘1 did not forget I 
had a father; I intended, my lord, 
to inform you of my refidence when 
IT knew it myfelf. Adieu, Archibald,’ 
continued fhe, kindly embracing me, 
* whoever are our mothers, whatever . 
are their faults or misfortunes, 1 am 
your fifter, and will ever regard you 
with the tendernefs of an affectionate 
one.’ 

I grafped her hand. 

« Leave me not, Frances, at fuch 
a crilis.’ 

* Alas !’—fthe replied,‘ Duty im- 
pels me too ftrongly ; dear youth be 
comforted, you fhall foon hear from 
me.’ 

How entirely did this day’s difco- 
very divide the mutual ties, that had 
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hitherto united lord Heary’s children. 
His eldeft fons, and their fitter, re- 
tired to the duke of Molton’s houfe, 
with a declared refolution of never 
returning [to their father’s while its 
miftrefs remained in it— whom cir- 
cumnftances led them to fuppofe, the 
ufurper of their mother’s name. My 
father, unable at the firft confufion of 
his mind to fee any of his children, 
chofe to give us in writing, fuch com- 
munication as he thought fit; and I 
here inclofe the papers in his own 
hand-writing. 
* * * * 

My fate is, indeed, bitter: 
Forced to wound the hearts of all my 
children ; —to ftain the innocent.——— 
Some muft be viétims !—none deferve 
to be fo. —— Would I alone could ex- 
piate !—Would my tortures could 
{creen them from difgrace ! 

To tell you, I have it not.in my 
power to contradict the claims of the 
unfortunate, whofe appearance has 
feparated us all fo fuddenly, is, in 
one fentence, comprifing all | have to 
relate ;— but | would fain ex/enuate to 
minds like your’s, what I cannot ju/- 
tify, as too oppofite to that morality I 
have ever endeavoured to inculcate 
into my children; hoping, it might 
prove a neceflary reftri¢tion to the 
tide of impetuous paffions ;—a tide, 
that has hurried me along, too far on 
its ftormy current; and by which, at 
lait, my pe«ce is finally wrecked ——- 
Oh! my children! Jet your breafts 
make the wifhed extenuation for your 
unhappy father’s errors; and let your 
only, but jeveref, reproach on 4s 
life, be the purity of your own. : 

During my father’s life, and while 
my brother was on his travels, I 
joined fome college friends, during a 
vacation, on a party to South Wales. 
One of thefe friends was called Owen, 
he was my private tutor. His family 
lived in a deligocful part of that coun- 
try, and he infifted our firft refting 
place fhould be at his father’s. Oa 
our arrival, an engaging, «nnocent, 
lovely figure, Hew ino the arms o: 
Owen ;—he embraced his fitter—and 
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we were all interefted in the fair crea- 
ture, who difplayed. a tendernefs we 
envied, and each filently remarked, 
if fhe could love a brother fo, how 
enviable would be the man who fhould 
excite the ftill fonder emotions of her 
heart. Her education was fuperior to 
her birth or fortune. One was juft 
not mean—the other only fet her a- 
bove dependence or humiliation.— 
She was proud, though affectionate ; 
—demanding court from her fuperiors, 
paying it to thofe beneath her ;— 
proud in her nature, her manners 
were marked by a graceful humility ; 
fhe {ubmitted to the mediocrity of her 
fiation with cheerfulnefs, but one faw 
fhe was formed for a better, by her 
generous charities to the poor and fick 
parifhioners of her father. ——Com- 
plaifance, made occafional facrifices 
to the fociety his circumftances could 
only afford to her—but the ftronger 
influence of fuperior taite and genius, 
withdrew her more frequently to a 
folitude, filied ‘by her imagination 
with a world created for herfelf ;— 
her’s was a fpirit finely; but too high- 
ly touched ;—oh, had J never known 
her !—or ov ly known but 4er.—It has 
been tiny mis!ortune—alas! — my crime 
—to have: known—to have loved— 
and been loved by, two ;—who alone 
on earth could have rivalled the other 
—they fhould have been formed in 
diferent ages, or in different worlds. 

——How it weighs upon mv foul, 
that two fuch angels fhould lofe their 
happ nefs by the generous wiih of 
completing mine. 

I loved the young and innocent 
Anne Owen ;—I was but juft feven- 
teen—and felt tor her all the impetu- 
ou- pafion that fir fways an ungo- 
verned boyith heart unadviled— 
uncontrouled—!] had no friend to in- 
terpofe—ard Reafon, only offered fuch 
reftraint as became ftimulants to the 
romantic imprudence | refolved on. 

I made no fecret of my fentiments 
for her to her family : and they ac- 
cepted of my propofal of a fecret mar- 
ijage, on a day, the ftudents, who 
accompanied her brother and me, 
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were abfent on a ramble of curiofity. 
I told them fincerely, I could not avow 
my engagements tll my father’s 
death, and they were fatisfied with 
the conditions. I returned to Cam- 
bridge with her brother, and as often 
as I could, played truant to vilit my 
idolized Anne. 

The mytterious conduét I was 

liged to obferve in thofe vifits, pre- 
ferved to my romantic heart all the 
variety, all the enchantment, of an 
ever renewing paffion; and the 
beauty, the fidelity, the tafte, and ta- 
lents of the interefting Anne, gave 
her all the attraction and afcendancy 
of the miftrefs, combined with the 
tender refpeét and obfervance due to 
the wife.—Never fhall I forget my 
tranfport at the firft moment, when 
fhe put our eldeft boy into my arms 
—foftly complaining how much fhe 
fuffered, that fhe dared. not boaft of 
his birth; then with ford exultation, 
anticipating the hour when I could 
own her.—At other times fhe would 
prefage a change in my heart, and 
draw beautiful, but melancholy vi- 
fiou.s ; in which fhe would infift, I 
was moft bound to her, becaufe of 
the apparent difficulties of our union 
—and that, when I could own her, 
and compare her fimplicity with the 
polith of the court beauties, I fhould 
forfake her;—and then would the 
penfive, lovely vifionary, melt me 
into tears, with her foul-fubduing fup- 
plications to heaven to avert fuch mi- 
fery, or take her at once from earth.— 

— And, I have verified her fears? 
~—and I live !—and am not blafted by 
the lightning of Heaven ! 

Yes, to me, did Anne—thy fweet 
mother, Frances—to me did fhe once 
addrefs this too prophetic fable, which 
I now give up to you—and live to 
confefs, I deferve the feelings, that 
now make its fight an adder’s poifon 
to. my heart. 

[This fable will appear in our Poe- 
tical department. ] 

More than three years elapfed in 
this manner, during which period her 
four children was born. I fometimes 
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imagined, I faw an inequality of con- 
duct inmy Anne. I was often very 
long without hearing from her. Some- 
times her letters appeared myfterious ; 
and my happinefs too entirely depend- 
ed on her, to make me indifferent 
to fuch circumftances. I {poke my 
anxiety to her brother during one of 
thofe long filences;—he appeared 
more confufed than furprifed ;—with 
fome hefitation he replied : 

* She is herfelf uneafy ;—and, per- 
haps, apprehenfive you will want 
fteadinefs, to perfevere in an attach- 
ment, which has fo many foes, in your 
rank, and your family’s well known 
pride.—Her fears difturb her mind, 
and occafions, I fuppofe, thofe pe- 
riods of heavinefs and languor that 
give you fo much pain.’ 

I caught at the’ trifling confola- 
tion this anfwer offered me. At length 
my father died;—he had been too 
fevere a parent to be much lamented 
by either of his children—I confefs the 
idea of my Anne, banifhed any regret 
I felt on the event—and, haftening 
to her brother, who ftill lived in the 
univerfity, where he infruéted pupils, 
I faid to him with all the warmth that 
my heart was capable of- 

‘Now, Owen, I am my own 
mafter—Now, will my fweet Anne 
blame the injuftice of her doubts !— 
Come, let us fly to her, let us bring 
her to England, an acknowledged, an 
adored wife.’ 

‘ There is time enough:’ replied 
Mr. Owen coldly, and hiding alarm, 
that was vifible he felc. 

* You had beft examine the duke’s 
will firft, my lord, and fee if it al- 
lows you yet to make the acknowledg- 
ment you fpeak of, with convenience 
to yourfelf.’ 

‘ Do you imagine (I returned) the 
duke has extended a too rigid autho- 
rity beyond the grave? or appointed 
any controul over my actions, or for- 
tune?? 

‘ Prudence, (returned Owen) re- 
quires you fhould be affured of that.’ 

« And love demands, Owen, your 


fifter fhould be affured of my faith !— 
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to give her that affurance, I will fub- 
mit to any inconvenience.’ | 

‘To be candid with you. lord 
Henry—(faid Owen) you will not 
find that happinefs at prefent, you 
promife yourfelf, in a vifit to my fifter. 
In delicacy to your feelings and fitua- 
tion, I have hitherto concealed from 
you the misfortune, her attachment 
to you has brought on her. Wound- 
ed by appearances that deftroyed her 
reputation ; the mother of children no 
father dared claim, or give his*name 
to; fhe faw herfelf /ufpefed, delpifed, 
and avoided.—None of her acquaint- 
ances gave credit to our tale of a 
marriage with an unknown. Your 
fecret myfterious vifits, during which 
you cautioufly, as neceffarily, avoided 
obfervation, confirmed the idea, that 
fhe was fept ; Such a received opi- 
nion preyed upon her fenfibility ;—my 
lord it affected her rea/on ;—frequent 
abfences of it have been, in pity, can- 
cealed from you—at *his moment the 
faffers all the horrors of a diftraéted 
mind.’ 

Heart-ftruck at fuch cruel intelli- 
gence, I exclaimed, ¢ Oh, why was 
I not told of a malady /uffered for me ? 
I would have watched it; or rather 
my tendernefs, and care, fhould pre- 
vent it, by chafing all fears from her 
too timid mind—but I will repair my 
fault.— Yes, dear Anne, thy hufband’s 
faith and love, fhall, in future, com- 
penfate the fhame, and ills, he has 
unwillingly made thee fuffer.’ 

J fet out for her father’s, and found 
her fituation far worfe than even my 
fears prefaged : the haplefs mourner, 
buried in profound torpor, feemed loft 
to aconfcioufnefs of her own exilence. 
—Unaffe&ted by the fight of her chil- 
dren when prefented to her—untouch- 
ed by my tears and prayers to be no- 
ticed—her bent eye nothing covld 
raife—her ear was dead to every found 
—her heart loft to every fenfation. 

This moft melanchoilv ! — moft 
wretched period of my life, doubly 
diftrafied me !—for it afiailed me at 
the very time/I believed my cares 
were over.—When I had promifed 


myfelfto have lived years of bliis, 
with the firft, and adored milftrets of 
my heart. Oh, why did not my tears, 
my prayers, recall that precious fenfe, 
the lofs of which has led to an extend=: 
ed family ruin !——I was very young 
—I was at the age when grief is 
ftorm of paffion, not a habit of the 
foul.—Like a ftorm did grief affaik 
me; like a ftorm did it fubfide, into 
a dead, and dreary calm.——When 
obliged to yield up my adored Anne, 
among the dreadful lift of incurables, 
my brother came to vifit and comfort 
me.—His fatal folicitude at this mo- 
ment was my perdition !—but, for. 
his perfuafion, I had never quitted the 
angel, whofe very madnefs was a fa- 
cred claim on my heart !—or if I had 
quitted, I had not done it fo early t. 
—and then, I had not met thy mo- 
ther, my Archibald, till a noble, 
though unpleafing alliance, had, at 
leaft, fecured her fame, if not her 
happinefs!—for honour is the deity 
of her breaft;—and had the ever 
pledged her faith—her Jeart might 
have broken—but her promife would 
not. 

Patience, patience !—-oh, my chil- 
dren, pray for patience, to your 
wretched guilty father! 

At my brother’s intreaty—at his 
command accompanied him to a feat 
of his I had never feen, in ——fhire. 
I cannot paint the nature of fenfations 
that, unlefs fuch have been felt, are 
not to be conceived. A heart that 
had been filled, agitated, foftened, 
like mine, could not long faupport the 
apathy that followed defpair. Torpor 
was worfe than fuffering—and I fought 
again in fling, though even that 
feeling fhould be pain, relief from a 
deadly fenfe of departed joys. Un- 
happily, another being fuffered, with 
whom I becameiacquainted. Sym- 
pathy attracted'to her my firft no- 
tice. —Beauty, ,grace, and goodnefss 
fixed my attentions ;—and I was hur- 
ried on, by ecireumftances—by fate— 
by madnefs, rather—to involve her in 
my wretched lot. 

My brother’s feat bounded the de- 
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mains of the earl S He had 
married a foreigner, who was a Ro- 
man catholic. They had but two 
children, and by expref: ftipulation, 
the fon was educated a proteftant by 
his father—the daughter in her mo- 
ther’s perfuafion. Great unhappinefs 
had arifen to thefe parents on religious 
differences and difcuffions. Lord 
S » when his daughter grew to 
comprehend reafoning, {trove to cor- 
rect the errors he imagined in her 
mode of worfhip; but his tone was 
neither tender nor perfuafive—her mo- 
ther’s was both; and her heart clung 
to the precepts of the mouth mott 
dear. ‘This preference was not weak- 
ened, when the beheld that amiable 
mother, ‘ die the death of the righte- 
ous.’ She prayed her lait hours might 
fo prove the merits of her creed ; and 
though perfecuted afterward by both 
father and brother, fhe remained 
fteady, and a coolnefs almoft to alie- 
nation, fucceeded the attempt on their 
part to effect a change in her fenti- 
ments. Lord S ~——’s marriage had 
been a clandeftine one; and no fettle- 


ment fecured to lady Maria any pro- 
vifion but what he chofe to beftow. 
Her brother married, and refided with 


his family, at his father’s. His wife 
was too ioferior to lady Maria, and 
too meanly envious to bear the con- 
{cioufnefs the was fo. She added all 
in her power of trial and mortification 
to a fate not before happy; but this 
was not enough—a marriage was dic- 
tated to her with an old man, difa- 
greeable, and even of a ridiculous 
character. Againft fo cruel a tyranny 
fhe expoltulated in vain :—the begged 
to retire to the country and family of 
her mother ;—fhe was forbidden to 
think of it.—Her fpirit rofe indignant 
againft injuries fo unmerited—and, at 
this fatal crifis of her life fhe met me, 
the bane, indeed, of all her hopes 
and happinefs. She, like all the 
world, believed me free from any 
ties, when fhe gave to me a heart that 
deferved every emotion of mine—that 
foon poffeffed it wholly. 

My afiection for her, if lefs vio- 
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lent than the early paffion I felt for 
Anne, was of a character as tender ; 
had I met her at the fame age, the 
had infpired the fame tumultuous emo- 
tion. But my mind was foftened now 
by difappointment. My improved 
tafte demanded higher acquirements 
—— more brilliant powers to capti- 
vate—and to prove fuch exifted in 
lady Maria, my heart, my lacerated 
heart, again felt in her prefence joy 
and love. Acommon influence could 
not have moved a foul circumitanced 
like mine. To have been affected at 
all, it muft have been engrofled— 
fubdued entirely—I had no power to 
ftruggle againft the fentiment fhe in- 
fpired—it carried me to her feet—it 
hurried me to her arms, though more 
than my own ruin warned me ;—— 
that of innocent infants I had given 
exiftence to ;—the children of an un- 
happy, but virtuous mother.—Oh, my 
children!—all my children!—here 1 
deprecate your {corn !—your hatred ! 
—Children of Anne—Son of Maria 
—which, which of you can forgive? 
On the day preceding that fixed by 
her father for her marriage, lady 
Maria fled with me. We led her fa- 
mily to {uppofe we had gone to France, 
to {eek proteétion from the comte 
de >» her uncle. We, however, 
fought retirement, till we could ar- 
range our plans, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where I purchafed the lovely 
folitude of Glenrofs.—-When I marri- 
ed lady Maria, I reafoned myfelf into 
a belief I only a&ted as circumftrances 
of imperious neceflity ordained. My 
marriage with Anne Owen was in my 
nonage—and her melancholy privation 
of reafon, rendered her infenfible to 
any ill confequences that could refult 
to her from the only poffible fource of 
confolation left tome. Her children 
had never known a rank beyond their 
mother’s, and were flill too young to 
have learned, even by found, the title 
that diflinguifhed their father. It ap- 
peared no cruelty to withhold what it 
was not necefiary to give ;—and what 
did not, in itfelf, beftow happinefs. 
I refolved good education, and fuffi- 
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cient provifion fhould be their’s ;— 
and in thefe refolutions, a new paf- 
fion, and new interefts combined to 
fix me. I did not, could not, then 
feel, that ftrong parental impulfe, I 
fince have experienced from know- 
ledge of my children; they had ne- 
ver been with me for any time, and 
when I did fee them, were mere in- 
fants, incapable of fixing any fenti- 
ment, but pity. 

Thefe workings of mind, did not 
pafs unobferved by Maria ;—fhe faw 
a laboured thought ;—my foul was all 
hers; and her fir tender enquiries 
made known to her my unfortunate 
ties, ere | beheld her. ‘This great— 
this exalted creature—thought herfelf 
called on to refift an injuftice, fhe was 
herfelf the tempter to me to commit: 
—moved, as fhe was to agony by the 
difclofure, on her own account, her 
tears flowed firft for the fevere deci- 
fion, I was called on by fate to make, 
between nature, honour, on one hand ; 
love, juftice, on the other, —Which- 
ever mother 1 made the wife—and 
Maria was in the way to become one, 
I felt my heart would upbraid me ;— 
but lady Maria had name—had all at 
ftake—and fhe had jenfe to feel the 
ftain. 1] ought not to have fought her 
love ;—1 ought not to have received 
her heart or perfon ; —~ here was my 
crime !—but having done fo, my duty 
was to give her every right over me 
in my power, at whatever facrifice. 
Her duty was in a moft heavenly fpi- 
rit of juftice to refift my intentions ; 
and, at her perfuafion, the following 
arrangement was made. For years 
family peace and love feemed the re- 
ward of heaven to the exalted Maria, 
for a conduét difinterefted to a degree 
of fublimity.—How has fhe deferved ! 
—firf of women!—how has fhe 
deferved this late and bitter vifita- 
tion from God!—But it falls not on 
her—no ;—the is covered with the 
thield of righteoufnefs and purity ;— 
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her virtues are beyond the reach of 
calumny. 

Let me now conclude this difaftrous 
ftory of family embarrafiment. Maria 
fuggefted, all their mother could her- 
felf have pleaded in favour of her 
children, The hopelefs malady of 
my wife, made it an eafy and inno- 
cent fraud to ftate her deceafe. In 
this cafe, her children could be ac- 
knowledged and introduced. Maria 
appear as my fecond wife; and the 

eneroufly yielded for her own off- 
Sie all inheritances of primogeni- 
ture, and confined them to fuch ex- 
pectations as my younger children 
fhould be entitled to.—Her noble con- 
duct won the admiration and homage 
of the Owens; they joined to main- 
tain the fecret of the poor maniac’s 
exiftence ; and Maria took under her 
protection, the little groupe T had but 
for her refiftance, configned to an 
humble, yet fecured path of life. To 
the hearts of my children 1 appeal 
how well fhe performed the duties and 
cares fhe brought on herfelf. 

The dreadful accident that has be- 
trayed to young impetuous people, a 
fecret they know either the confe- 
quences nor extent of; their indif- 
creet promulgation of the circum- 
ftance; the obfervation of domeftics 
who witneffed the confufion, all have 
combined to make the cafe defperate, 
and beyond the palliations of pru- 
dence or tendernefs. To lady Maria 
1am bound in juftice and honour, to 
fubmit now the future—I diftruft my- 
felf, but cannot her ;—fhe is tome, 
in place of reafon—reflection—of all 
that is worthy to influence ;—for fhe 
is to me the perfonification of all vir- 
tue on earth. I refer you, my chil- 
dren, to her for your future fortune 
and fate. 

* *# # *& 
Here ends my father’s writing. 
[To be continued. ] 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


JTue DAISY. 
A Reverie, infcribed to HENRY. 
{From Helen of Glenrofs.] 


I'll fpeak to thee in Parable. 


OH, fee how odd? a Trav'iler faid, 
Who viewed a walk of pride ; 

A Daity raifes here its head, 
Clofe to the Myrtle’s fide.” 


I wonder what could bring it here? 
A meer wild valley flow’r ! 

Yet “tis fo dreft, it fhould appear, 
The Thing is priz’d by pow’r ! 
The Myrtle then, all envious fpoke, 

(For fthrubs have fometimes talk’d) 
The Myrtle thus her filence broke, 
As off the Trav’ller walk’d. 


Stay, tafty Sir! for tafte you have— 
By your remark “tis plain ; 

You marvel that this village flave, 
Should dwell in our domain. 

But ftrange caprices, Sir, has pow’r, 
And fuch our Baron fhows, 

Who once preferr’d this ruitic flower 


To me, or to the Rofe. 


*Tis true he now has found his eyes! 
And wonders at the jeft ; 

How he could e’er a Daify prize, 
Or wear it in his breatt. 


The minion, Sir, will be remov'd, 
And time his name fhall fave ; 

She pines, that fhe’s no longer lov'd, 
And haftens to the grave. 


So pray, Sir, name not, (when you tell 


Of this gay garden’s pride) 
The humble Daily of the dell, 
For then fhe will have ched. 


*Tis not fo much, to tell vou plain 
The tranfient fhame we felt, 

But that thofe Daifies may grow vain, 
That ever one here dwelt. 

The Trav’ller had a feeling heart, 
Somehow the ftory mov'd, 

He with'd before he thould depart, 
To chear the plant—pgace lov'd, 

He turn’d again, her face to view, 
And kindly to her {peak ; 

He faw the leaves furcharg’d with dew, 
The weight feem'd near to break—— 

The Daify weeps! ama vd he f2id— 
Ard ftoop’d again to ke 

The Daify rais’d her blu‘hing head, 
And faintly urter’d the— 


A moment longer, ftranger ftay, ' 
My fate has touch’d your heart; 

Then ftill a moment more delay, 
And hear me ere we part. 


The Myrtle’s envy I defpife, 
Nor need the fcoffing K ofe ; 
From one alone my forrow rife, 

For one, this anguith flows. 


I was not, as the Myrtle faid, 
A common village flave, 

In pureft fhades I rais’d my head, 
And deck’d a Hermit’s cave : 
With folitude the Hermit dwell’t, 
A pow’r of race Divine ; 
From her, he infpiration felt, 

This Sage’s care was mine. 


He rear’d nie near his favourite bow'r, 
And fhelter’d me around ; 

He call’d me modeft, kindly flow’r, 
The fairett of the ground. 


With heed T mark’d the holy man, 
His voice I e’er obey'd, 

And when my changeful ot began, 
He thought his cares repaid— e 


Here Poefy often rambl'd wild, 
And tun’d her fimple reed ; 

She called me nature’s artlefs child, 
And bade me nature heed, - 


Here Mufic in a-penfive hour, 
Sequefter’d mov'd along ; 

And [ ador'd her wond’rous pow’r, 
And melted at her fong. 


Thus did I grow to heav’n’s fweet lighr, 
Expanded by her beam, 

And Oh! that period brief as bright, 
Seems now a happy dream. 


Once through our fhades a Baron great, 
By chance purfir'd his way ; 

And deign’d t’ accept the Hermit’s treat, 
And pafs a rural day. 

Much they convers’d, and I admir’d 
The ttately (tranger’s talk, 
My foolith heart ambition fi'd 

To ornament his walk. 


When fudden glancing round his eye 
On my clean, grally bed, 

My little form he chane’d to fpy, 
And prais’d my biufhing head, 

No common Daify this! he faid, 
And came more near to view, 

No tint like thefe can Daify be 
Such bright, fuch various hue. 
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*Tis fragrant too’tis not the flow’r 
That gard’ners, Dailies name— 

The Hermit faid—"T was cvlture’s pow'r 
That gives the flowret’s fame. 


I rear’d it here befide my grot, 
Still watch it fheot and grow, 

And now it cheers my lonely lot, 
To view it tweetly blow.” 

I'll bear her—faid the gen’rous Lord, 
To more diftinguith’d place, 

And give you here a Baron’s word, 


She flall my parterre grace. 


My Lord beware !’ the Hermit faid. 
Tho’ lovely here the thows, 

She will not bear the ‘* blufhing head,” 
So lofty as the Rofe. 

And therefore, fage, I more admire, 
This flowret of your vale ; 

Her modeft air I chief approve, 
Her artlefs charms prevail. 


The Hermit bent—then faid, my child, 
To part from thee I'll try ; 

For who can prize thee in this wild, 
When I mutt fhortly die.— 

With joy the Baron me receiv’d, 
And equal joy was mine ; 

The only pain at which I griev’d, 
To leave the Sage Divine. 

Here was I broughtin triumph proud, 
Like fome exotic rare ; 

My Baron charging high and loud, 
His gard’ner’s choiceft care. 


The gard’ner Jook’d, and ftar’d, and 


bow’'d, 
But due obfervance paid ;— 
And oft my Baron made me proud, 
By vifits, to my fhade. 


Around I look’d—all wond'ring gaz’d! 
The grand, the bright difplay ! 
Beheld with adiniration maz’d, 
The flow’rs of rich array. 


Great balfam plants, prefs'd boldly forth, 
All flaunting in their pride 5 

And gaudier tulips, vain of birth, 
Rav'd I was at their fide. 


‘The Rofe more polith’d breath’d its {cent, 
Inviting me more’ near ; 

But when fo woo’d, I nearer went, 
Her thorn fhe made me fear. 


My Baron {mil’d to fee me fwell 
Atall Ifaw and thought, 

He vow’d none flourith’d half fo well, 
Or with fuch grace were fraught. 

But now great Lords and Ladies came, 
To view our far-fam’d walks, 

And many an idiot, beau, and dame, 
Defpoil’d the mourning flaiks. 


5t 

Here Recklefs pull’d, there next deftroy'd, 
Unpitying lives fo brief ; 

My Baron, {ceing all employ’d, 
For me felt fearful grief. 

Beware—he faid—Take all befide, 
But touch not this dear How’r, 

More dear than all my garden's pride, 
To give it, I've not pow’r, 

Oh, thow it! how it!—on they prefs'd, 
To view the treafur’d plant ; 

The lowly Daily ftood confett—— 
They ey’d her all afkant. 


The man is mad !—The Ladies faid :— 
The Beau's faid-for a joke, 

* Twas well enough—Lord help his head, 
The fpell would foon be broke, 


Then ail retir’d, and wond’ring told, 
Wherever news could fpread ; 

How that a Daify pert and bold, 
Ufurp’d a Baron’s bed. 

The choiceft bed, in his parterre, 
The rarefl that he had ; 

Midi flow’ts of price, and fhrubs moft 

rare 

The Baron muft be mad.— 

He heard the tale—foon abfent grown 
He often mus’d and thought— 

He left the Daify all alone, 
To weep that fhe was brought. 


Gard’ner—he faid—That little plant, 
Improves not in this earth ; 

And it I could—I with—TI want ! 
To fend it to its birth. 


My Lord !"—replies th’ unfeeling clown, 
Its leaves are faiding all ; 

And fince your Lordfhip wills thém down, 
No matter where they fall. 

Forbear ! forbear !—the Baron faid, 
For ftill his tender breaft 

Refus’d to cruth the ‘ blufhing head,” 

- Once honour’d and careft. 


Leave it unharm’d—E’en let it grow, 
I would not have it die ; 

Since I did bring it, let it blow, 
Some other ftock T'll ny. 


And now no more he giads thefe walks, 
Or prailes my foft bloom ; 

No longer of my fragrance talks, 
Nor thinks he of my doom. 


Alas! I’m left to chance alone, 
My novelty is loft ; 

Some other flow’ret now is fhown, 
By newer pation glofs'd.— 


I faint, I wither, foon muft die, 
For here alone I ttand, 
Alone amid this crowd am I, 
While he withdraws his hand: 
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That hand that rais’d me is my ftaff, 
Without it, weak I fall ; 

Opprefs'd by feorn, and envy’s laugh, 
Then he muft fuffer all. 

For Oh! if ever he returns 
To this forfaken place, 

Where now his lowly daify mourns 
And finds her deathy face ; 


And fees the wither’d, blafted ftem, 
Dead—dead upon the ground, 

The flow’r he call’d his Garden's gem, 
But in her afhes found. 

Ob! then fhall thought to mem’ry fly, 
And vifion all the grace, 

The village grace that charm’d his eye, 
When glowing in her face. 

The tender thought that in her breaft, 
Still rofe to meet its view, 

The foftnefs which that thought exprefs’d, 
And mark’d its feeling true. 

My Daify—then he'll fondly fay, 
Alas! my valley flow’r, 

Why did I from thy bofom ftray ? 
Oh! evil was the hour. 


Why did I bolder forms compare, 
With thine that moft I lov’d; 
Becaufe it could not aught compare 
With aught that I had prov'd. 

I lov'd thee for thy artlefs air, 
Unlike to all I'd bought; 
And did I then, that very air, 

Ungen’rous make thy fault. 


Now ftranger! raife me from this bed, 
And bear me far away, 

Where, when I die, my paley head, 
May not reproach his ftay. 

But foft—Oh ! {pare this bloffom fair, 
That jutt peeps forth its leaf, 

*Tis part of me—That to him bear— 
*T will foothe his tender grief, 

Tell him “tis me—in that I live, 
Oh ! place it in his breaft ; 

My dying hour it will relieve, 

‘o know that bud caret. 

Now Stranger raife me! gently bear, 
Qh! bear me to yon plain ; 

Commit me to the grafly bier, 
Where flow'rs fhali know no pain. 

ANNE. 


Ope for the New YEaR 1802. 


Written by J. Pyg, Eiq. Poet-Laureat. 


LO, from Bellona’s crimfon car 

At length the panting fteeds unbound; 
At length the thunder of the war 

Tn feftive thouts of peace is diown'd : 
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Yet, as around her monarch’s brow 
Britannia twines the olive bough, 
Bold as her eagle-eye is caft 
On hours of recent tempeft patt, 
Thro’ the rude wave and adverfe gale 
When free the {pread her daring fail, 
Immortal Glory’s radiant form 
Her guiding lord-ftar thro’ the ftorm, 
Direéted by whofe golden ray 
Thro’ rocks and fhoals fhe kept her fteady 
way— 
* My fons,” the cries, * can honour’s 
Guerdon claim, 
Unfoil’d my parent worth, unftain’d their 
fovereign’s fame.” 


Albion, tho’ oft by dread alarms 
Thy native valour has been tried, 
Ne’er did the luftre of thy arms 
Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
Than when, while Europe’s fons dif- 
may’d, 

Shunk recreant from thy mighty aid, 
Alone, unfriended, firm you ftood 
A barrier *gainft the foaming flood ! 
When mild and foft the filken breeze 
Blows gently o’er the ripling feas, 
The pinnace then may lightly {weep 
With painted oar the halcyon deep ; 
But, when the howling whirlwinds rife, 
When mountain billows threat the fkies, 
With ribs of oak the Bark muft brave 
The inroad of the furious wave— 

The hardy crew mutt to the raging wind 

Oppole the gg arm, the unconquerable 

mind. 


In ev'ry clime where ocean roars 
High tho’ thy naval banners flew, 

From where, by Hyperborean fhores, 
The frozen gale ungenial blew, 

To fultry lands that Indian furges lave, 

Adlantic Ifles, and fam'’d Canopa’s wave; 

Tho’ from infulted Egypt's coaft 

Thy armies fwept the victor hoft, 

From veteran bonds, where Britifh va- 

lour won 

The lofty walls of Ammon’s godlike 

fon! 

Ufelefs the danger and the toil 

To free each felf-devoted foil, 

Auxiliar legions from thy fide 

a, 9 {well the Gallic conqu’rors 

ride, 

While on Marengo’s fatal plain 

Faithful to honour’s tie brave Auftria bleeds 
in vain. 

Not fir’d by fierce Ambition’s flame 
Did Albion’s monarch urge his car 
Impetuous thro’ the bleeding ranks of 

war, 

To faccour and protest his noble aim + 
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The guardian arm while each Hefperian 
vale, . 

While Lufitania’s vine-clad mountains hail, 

Their ancient rights and laws reftor‘d, — 

The Royal Patriot theaths the avenging 
{word ; 

By heav’n-born Concord led, while Plenty 
{miles, ; 

And thed her bounties wide, to blefs the 
Sifter Ifles. 


PROLOGUE 
To the New Tragedy of ALFonso, 
Written by Mr. Roveu. 
Spoken by Mr. CLAREMONT. 


WITH many a fable old, through many 
an age 
The mufe triumphant grac’d the tragic 


age. 

Her power declin’d, forlorn fhe hangs the 
head, 

Cold all her altars, all her vot’ries fled ; 

Incens’d fhe views her nobleft effort fail, 

And tells to liftlefs ears * De Monttort’s 
tale. 

And can it be, that Britith hearts refufe 

To feel the forrows piétur’d by the mufe ? 

Can they, to whom no tuff ’rer fues in vain, 

To ev'ry grief alive, to ev'ry pain, 

Can they be found thus tardy to conceive, 

That imag’d woe, which, real, they re- 
lieve? 

No—Nature’s gufhing impulfe never ftays 

To count each chryftal drop emotion pays. 

But whenfo’er the torm of grief appears, 

With lib’ral zeal fets wide the fount of 


tears : 

Till fed with full fupplies, without con- 
troul, 

One matter. {tream of virtue fways the foul. 

From fancy thus conipaffion takesits fource, 

And truth from habit boafts imparted 
force, 

When ruthlefs war his thunders hurl’d 
around, 

The laugh might foothe, the figh, tho’ jut, 
might wound. 

For reafon then, while madd’ning paffions 
rag’d, 

And, umeftrain'd, tumultuous confli&t 
wag'd ; 

Mourn’d o'er the fcenes imagination drew, 

The grief too probable, the hate too true. 
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Then that won moft, which judgment mof 
difdain’d, 

The jeft, that ftole us from the fenfe that 
pain’d. 

Britons, a fairer hour awaits you now ; 
Lo ! peaceful! olive binds each manly brow! 
And as the widow’'d bride, whote forrows 

ow, 

With chaften’d emphafis and meeker woe, 

Dwells on the tablet, which the thunn’d 
before, ; 

And loves the cherifh’d femblance more 
and more : 

So the trac’d griefs, that now no longer 
harm, 

Too near to pleafé us once, again fhall 
charm. 

Yes, Britons, Peace returns ! once more 

is giv'n , 
The leifure to be wife, beft boon of heav’n! 
Hafte! hail the dawning era with delight, 
Nor check the {welling tranfport e’en to- 

night. 
What, though our bard, no hallow’d flame 

infpire, 
Weak to prevail, ftrong only in defire; 
What, tho’ his breaft no breathing rapture 


move, | 

Like thofe that ftamp with Being, Bafils 
love ! 

Still fhall your praife the drooping mufe 
reftore, 

Pledge of fuccefs to thofe who merit more. 


ToaLapy, in Anfwer toa RIDDLE. 
By CaTHERINE Hoop. 
Written at the Age of Twelve Yeers. 


LOVE is the fofteft paffion of the foul, 

Its pow’r the wildeft favage can controul 3 

Cau teach the hardeft breaft to heave a 
figh 

And tears to drop e’en from the tterneft 


eye; 

Can calm the rage of a diftra&ted breaft, 

And vex with ftorms a heart once urg'd to 
reft. 

By various ways the beauteous troubler 
charms, 

Steals on the fenfe, th’ unwary heart dif- 
arms} 

But in thy eyes he takes his favourite ftand, 

And there he reigns with abfolute com- 
mand. 


* See the Series of Plays on the Paffions, “The concluding lines were added at the 


requeft of Mr. Lewis. 
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AMERICA. 


- 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE following meffage was delivered by 
Mr. Lewis, the prefident’s fecretary, to 
the ipeaker of the houfe, and read by the 
clerk : . 
Sir, Dec. 8, 1801. 

The circumftances under which we find 
ourfelves at this place, rendering incon. 
venient the mode heretofore praétifed, of 
making by perfonal addrefs the firit com- 
munications between the legiflative and 
executive branches, I have adopted, that 
by meffage, as ufed on all fubfequent oc- 
cafion through the feflion. In doing this, 
I have had principal regard to the conve- 
nience of the legiflature, to the economy 
of their time, to their relief from the em- 
barrafiment of immediate anfwers, on fub- 
jects not yet fully before them, and to the 
benefits thence refulting to the public af- 
fairs. Trufting that a procedure, found- 
ed on thofe motives, will meet their appro- 
bation, I beg leave, through you, fir, 
to communicate the inclofed meffage, with 
the documents accompanying it, to the 
honourable the houfe of reprefentatives, 
and pray you to accept, for yourfelf and 
them, the homage of my high refpect and 
confideration. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 

The hon. the fpeaker of the houfe 

of reprefentatives. 


Fellow citizens of the fenate, 
and of the houfe of reprefentatives, 

It is acircumftance of fincere gratifica- 
tion to me, that on meeting the great 
‘council of the nation, I am able to an- 
nounce to them, on grounds of reafonable 
certainty, that the wars and troubles 
which have for fo many years affli&ed our 
fifter nations, have at length come to an 
end, and that the communications of peace 
aud commerce are once more opening as 
mong them. While we devoutly return 
thanks to the beneficent Being who has 
been pleafed to breathe into them the fpi- 
rit of conciliation and forgivenefs, we are 
bound, with peculiar gratitude, to be 
thankful to him that our own peace has 
been preferved through fo perilous a fea- 
fon, and ourfelves permitted quietly to 
cultivate the earth, and to praétie and 
improve thofe arts which tend to increafe 
our comforts. The affurances, indeed, 
of friendly difpofition received from all the 
powers with whom we have principal re- 


lations, had infpired a confidence that our 
peace with them would not have been 
difturbed. Buta ceffation of the; irregu- 
Jarities which has afflicted the commerce 
of neutral nations, and of the irritations 
and injuries produced by them, cannot 
but add to this confidence ; and ftrength- 
ens, at the fame time, the hope that 
wrongs committed on unoffending friends, 
under a preffure of circumftances, will 
now be reviewed with candour, and will 
be confidered as founding juft claims of 
retribution for the paft, and new affurance 
for the future. 

Among our Indian neighbours alfo a 
fpirit of peace and friendthip generally 
prevails, and I am happy to inform you 
that the continued efforts to introduce a- 
mong them the implements, and the prac- 
tice of hufbandry, and of the houfehold 
arts, have not been without fuccefs ; that 
they are become more and more fenfible of 
the fuperiority of this dependance, for 
clothing and fubfiftence, over the preca- 
rious refources of hunting and fithing: 
and already we are able to announce that, 
inttead of that conftant diminution of their 
numbers produced by their wars and their 
wants, fome of them begin to experience 
an increafe of population. 

To this ftate of general: peace, with 
which we have been bleffed, only one ex- 
ception exifts. Tripoli, the leaft confi- 
derable of the Barbary ftates, had come 
forward with demands unfounded either in 
right or in compact, and had permitted 
itfelf to denounce war, on our failure to 
comply before a given day. The ftyle of 
the demand admitted but one anfwer. I 
fent a {mall fquadron of frigates into the 
Mediterraneon, with affurances to that 
power of our fineere defire to remain in 
peace; but with orders to proteét our 
commerce again& the threatened attack. 
The mealure was feafonable and falutary. 
The bey had already declared war in form. 
His cruifers were out. Two had arrived 
at Gibraltar. Our commerce in the Me- 
diterranean was blockaded ; and that of 
the Atlantic in peril. The arrival of our 
fguadron difpelled the danger. One of 
the Tripolitan cruizers having fallen in 
with and engaged the {mall {chooner En- 
terprize, commanded by lieutenant Ster- 
ret, which had gone out as a tender to our 
larger veffels, was captured, after a heafy 
flaughter of her men, without the lofs of a 
fingie one on our part. The bravery ex- 
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hibited by our citizens on that element, 
will, I truft, be a teftimony to the world, 
that it is not a want of that virtue which 
makes us feck their peace ; but a confci- 
entious defire to direct the energies of our 
nation to the multiplication of the human 
race, and not to its dettruéction. Unau- 
thorifed by the conftitution, without the 
fan&tion of congrefs, to go beyond the line 
of defence, the veflel being difabled from 
committing further hoftilities, was libera- 
ted with its crew. The legiflature will 
doubtlefs confider whether, by authorifing 
meafures of offence alfo, they will place 
our force on an equal footing with that of 
its adverfaries. I communicate all ma- 
terial information on this fubje&, that in 
the exercife of the important funtion, 
confided by the conftitution to the legifla- 
ture exclutively, their judgment may form 
itfelf on a knowledge and contideration of 
every circumftance of weight. 

I with I could fay that our fituation 
with ali the other Barbary (tates was en- 
tirely fatisfactory. Dilcovering that fome 


delays had taken place, in the performance 
of certain articles ftipulated by us, I 
thought it my duty, by immediate mea- 
fures for fulfilling them, to vindicate to 
ourfelves the right of confidering the effeét 
of departure from ftipulation on their fide. 


From the papers which will be laid before 
you, you will be enabled to judge whether 
our treaties are regarded by them as fixing 
at all the meafure of their demands, or as 
guarding, againft the exercife of force, 
our veflels within their power; and to 
confider how far it will be fafe and expe- 
dient to leave our affairs with them in their 
prefent pofture. 

I lay before you the refult of the cenfus 
lately taken of oar inhabitants, to a con- 
formity with which we are to reduce the 
enfuing rates of reprefentation and taxa- 
tion, You will perceive that the increafe 
of numbers, during the laft ten years, 
proceeding in geometrical ratio, promifes 


a duplication in little ‘more than twenty-: 


two years, We contemplate this rapid 
growth, and the profpeét it holds up to 
us, not with a view to the injuries it may 
enable us to do to others in fome future 
day, but to the fetdement of the extenfive 
country ftill remaining vacant within our 
limits, to the multiplication of men, tuf- 
ceptible of happinefs, educated in the love 
of order, habituated to felf-government, 
and valuing its bicHings above all price. 
Other circumitances combined with the 
increafe of numbers have produced an 
augmentation of revenue arifing from con- 
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famption, in a ratio far beyond that of 
population alone ; and though the changes 
in foreign relations, now taking place fo 
defirably for the whole world, may for a 
feafon affect this branch of revenue, yet, 
weighing all probabilities of expence, as 
well as of income, there is reafonable 
ground of confidence that we may now 
fafely difpenfe with all the internal taxes, 
comprehending excifes, ftamps, auétions, 
licenfes, carriages, and refined fugars: to 
which the poftage on new{papers may be 
added, to facilitate the progrefs of infor- 
mation: and that the remaining fources 
of revenue will be fufficient to provide for 
the fupport of government, to pay the in- 
terelts of public debts, and to difcharge 
the principals in fhorter periods than the 
laws, or the general expectation had con~ 
templated. War, indeed, and untoward 
events, may change this profpeét of things, 
and call for the expences which the im- 
pofts could not meet. But found princi- 
ples will not juftify our taxing the induf- 
try of our fellow-citizens to accumulate 
treafure for wars to happen we know not 
when, and which might not, perhaps, 
happen, but from the temptations offered 
by that treafure. 

Thefe views, however, of reducing our 
burdens, are formed on the expeétation, 
that a fenfible, and at the fame time a {a- 
lutary, reduétion may take place in our 
habitual expenditures. For this purpole, 
thole of the civil government, the army 
and navy, will need revilal. “When we 
confider that this government is charged 
with the external and mutual relations 
only of thefe ftates ; that the ftates them- 
felves have principal care of our perfons, 
our property, and our reputation ; confti- 
tating the great field of human concerns, 
we may well doubt whether our organiza- 
tion is not too complicated, too expenfive ; 
whether offices and officers have not been 
multiplied unneceffarily, and fometimes 
injurioufly to the fervice they were meant 
to promote. _ I will caufe to be laid before 
you an eflay toward a ftatement of thofe. 
who, under public employment of various 
kinds, draw money from the treafury, or 
from our citizens. Time has not per- 
mitted a perfect enumeration, the ramifi~ 
cations ot office being too multiplied and 
remote to be completely traced on a fir 
trial. Among thofe who are dependent 
on executive difcretion, I have begun the 
reduction of what was deemed unneceflary. 
The expences of diplomatic agency have 
been confiderably diminifhed. The in- 
fpefiors of internal sevenue, who were 
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found to obftru& the accountability of the 
inftitution, have bech difcontinued. Se- 
veral agencies, created by executive autho- 
rity, on falaries fixed by that alfo, have 
been fupprefie:, and fhould fuggelt the 
expediency of regulating that power “4 
law, fo as to fubjet its exercifes to legif- 
lative infpection and fanétion, Qther re- 
formations of the fame kind will be pur- 
fued with that caution which is requifite, 
in removing ufelefs things, not to injure 
what is retained. But the great mafs of 
public officers is eftablifhed by law, and 
therefore by law alone san be abolifhed. 
Should the legiflative think it expedieut to 
pals this roll in review, and to try ali its 
parts by public utility, they may be af- 
tured of every afd and light which execu- 
tive infoemation can yield, 

Confidering the general tendency to 
multiply offices and dependencies, and to 
increafe expence to the ultimate term of 
burden which the citizen can bear, it be- 
hoves us to avail ourfelves of every occa- 
fion which prefents itfelf tor taking off the 
furcharge ; that it may never be feen here 
that, atter leaving to labour the fmallett 
portion of its earnings on which it can 
fubfift, government fhall itfelf confume 
the refidue of what it was infiituted to 
guard. 

In our care too of the public contribu- 
tions entrufted to our direstion, it would 
be prudent to multiply barriers againit 
their diffipation, by appropriating {pecific 
fums to every {pecific purpofe fufceprible 
of definition 3 by difallowing all applica- 
tions of money varying from the appro- 
priation in objeét or tranfcending it in a- 
mount ; by reducing the undefined fieid 
of contingencies, and thereby circum{crib- 
ing difcretionaiy powers cver money; and 
by bringing back to a fingle department 
all accountabilities for money, where the 
examination may be prompt, efficacious, 
and uniform. 

An account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the lait year, as prepared by the 
fecretary of the treafury, will, as ufual, 
be laid before you. The fuccels which 
has attended the late fales of the public 
lands fhews that, with attention, they may 
be made an important fource of receipt. 
Among the payments, thofe made in dif- 
charge of the principal and intereit of the 


national debt, will fhow that the public- 


faith has been exactly maintained. To 
thefe will be added an eftimate of appro- 
priations neceflary for the enfuing year. 
This lait will of courfe be affe&ted by fuch 
modifications of the fyftem of expence as 
you fhall think proper to adopt. 

7 
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A ftatement has been formed by the 
fecretary at war, on mature confideration 
of all the pofts and ftations where garrifons 
will be expedient, and of the number of 
men requifite for each garrifon. The 
whole amount is confiderably fhort of the 
prefent military eftablifhment. For the 
furplus no particular ufe can be pointed 
aut. For defence againft invafion, their 
number is as nothing ; nor is it confider- 
ed needful or fafe that a ftanding army 
fhould be kept up, in time of peaco. Un- 
certain as we muft ever be of the particu- 
lar point in our circumference where an 
enemy may choofe to invade us, the only 
force which can be ready at every point, 
and competent to oppofe them, is the body 
of neighbouring citizens, as fornred into 
a militia. On thefe colle€ted from the 
parts moft convenient, in numbers pro- 
portioned to the invading force, it is beft 
to rely, not only to, meet the firft attack, 
but if it threatens to be permanent, to 
maintain the defence until the regulars 
may be engaged to relieve them. ‘Thofe 
confiderations render it important that we 
fhouid, at every feffion, continue to amend 
the defeéts, which from time to time fhow 
themielves, -in the laws for regulating the 
militia, until they are fufficiently peffeét : 
nor fhould we now, or at any time, fepa- 
rate, until we can fay we have done every 
thing for the militia, which we could do, 
were an enemy at our door. 

The provifion of military ftores on hand 
will be laid before you, that you may 
judge of the additions {till requifite. 

With refpeét to the extent to which our 
preparations fhould be carried, fome dif- 
ference of opinion may be expegted to ap- 
pear; but juit attention to the circum-, 
ftances of every part of the union will 
doubtlefs reconcile all. A fimall force 
will._probably continue to be wanted for 
a€iuaifervice in the Mediterranean. What- 
ever annual fum beyond that you may 
think proper to appropriate to naval pre- 
parations, would perhaps be bettcr em- 
ployed in providing thofe articles which 
may be kept without wafte or confump- 
tion, and be in readinefs when any exi- 
gence calls them into ufe. Progrefs has 
been made, as will appear by papers now 
communicated, in providing materials for 
feventy-four gun thips as directed by law. 

How far the authority given by the le- 
giflature for procuring and eftablithing 
lites for naval pu pofes, has been perfectly 
underftood and purfued in the execution, 
admits of fome doubt. A ftatement of 
the expences already incurred on that fub- 
je&t thall be laid before you. Ihave, in 
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certain cafes, fufpended or flackened thefe 
expenditures, that the legiflature might 
determine whether fo many yards are ne- 
ceffary as have been contemplated. The 
works at this place are among thofe per- 
mitted to go on ;-and five of the feven 
frigates dire€ted to be laid up, have been 
brought and laid up here, where, befide 
the fafetv of their pofition, they are under 
the eye of the executive adminiftration, as 
well as its agents, and where yourfelves 
alfo will be guided by your own view, in 
the legiflative provifions refpe&ting them, 
which may from time to time be neceflary. 
They are preferved in fuch condition, as 
well as the veflels, as whatever belongs to 
them, as to be at all times ready for fea 
on a fhort warning. ‘Two others are yet 
to be laid up, fo foon as they thal] have 
received the repairs requifite to put them 
alfo in a found condition... Asa fuper- 
intending officer will be neceffary at each 
yard, his duties and emoluments, hitherto 
fixed by the executive, will be a more 
proper fubje&t for legiflation. A commu- 
nication will be made of our progrefs in 
the execution of the law refpeéting the 
vellels directed to be fold. 

The fortifications of our harbours, 
more or lefs advanced, prefent confidera- 
tions of great difficulty. While fome of 
them are on a fcale fuficiently proportion- 
ed to the advantages of their pefition, to 
the efficacy of their prote&ion, and the 
importance of the points within it, others 
are fo extenfive, will coft fo much in the 
firft ere&tion, fo much in the maintenance, 
and require fuch a force to garrifon them, 
as to make it queftionable what is belt 
now to be done. A ftatement of thofe 
commenced or projected, of the expences 
already incurred, and eftimates of their 
future coft, as far as can be forefeen, 
fall be laid before you, that you may be 
enabled to judge whether any alteration ts 
neceflary in the laws refpetting this fub- 
ject. 

Agriculture, manufa&ture, commerce, 
and navigation, the four pillars of our 
profperity, are then moft thriving, when 
left molt free to individual enterprife. Pro- 
teStion from cafual embarraffments, how- 
ever, may fometimes be feafonably inter- 
poled. If, in the courfe of your obferva- 
tions or enquiries, they fhould appear to 
need any aid, within the limits of our 
conflitutional powers, your fenfe of their 
importance is a fufficient affurance they 
will occupy your attention. We cannot, 
indeed, but all feel an anxious folicitude 
for the difficulties under which our carry- 


ing trade will foon be placed. How far it 
can be relieved, otherwife than by time, is 
a fubje& of important confideration. 

The judiciary fyitem of the United 
States, and efpecially that portion of it 
recently ereéted, will of courfe prefent it- 
felf to the contemplation of congrefs ; and 
that they x | be able to judge of the pros 
portion which the inftitution bears to the 
bufinefs it has to perform, I have caufed 
to be procured from the feveral ftates, and 
now lay before congrefs, an exaé ftate- 
ment of all the caufes decided fince the firft 
eftablifhment of the courts, and of thofe 
which were depending’ when additional 
TT and judges were brought in to their 
aid. 

And while on the judiciary organiza- 
tion, it will be worthy your confideration 
whether the proteétion of the ineltimable 
inftitution of juries has been extended to 
all the cafes involving the fecurity of our 
perfons and property. Their impartial 
{Meétion alfo being effential to their value, 
we ought further to confider whether that 
is fufficiently fecured in thofe ftates where 
they are named by a marfhal depending on 
executive will, or defignated by the court 
or by officers dependant on them. 

I cannot omit recommending a revifal 
of the laws on the fubjeét of naturaliza- 
tion. Confidering the ordinary chances 
of human life, a denial of citizenfhip un- 
der a refidence of fourteen years, is a de- 
nial to a great proportion of thofe who afk 
it; and controls a policy purfued, from 
their firft fettlement, by many of thefe 
ftates, and ftill believed of confequence to 
their profperity. And thall we refule te 
the unhappy fugitives from diftrefs, that 
hofpitality which the favages of the wilder- 
nefs extended to our fathers arriving in 
this land? Shall opprefled humanity find 
no afylum on this globe? The conftitu- 
tion, indeed, has wifely provided that, 
for admiffion to'certain offices of impor- 
tant truft, a refidence fhall be required 
fufficient to develope chara@er and defign. 
But might not the general charaéter and 
capabilities of a citizen be fafely commu. 
nicated to every one manifefting a bona 
fide purpofe of embarking his life and fore 
tunes permanently with us ? witb reftrice 
tions, perhaps, to guard againft the frau. 
dulent ufurpation of our flag; an abufe 
which brings fo much embarraffinent and 
lofs on the genuine citizen, and fo much 
danger to the nation of being involved in 
war, that no endeavour fhould be {pared 
to defeé&t and fupprefs it. 

vj is fellow. citizens, are the matters 
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refpeéting the ‘ftate of the nation, which I 
have thought of importance to be fubmit- 
ted to your confideration at this time. 
Some others of lefs moment, or not yet 
ready for communication, will be the fub- 
je&t of feparate meffages. I am happy in 
this opportunity of committing the ar- 
duous affairs of our government to the col- 
lefted wifdom of the union. 

Nothing fhall be wanting on my part to 
inform, as far as in my power, the legif- 
lative judgment, nor to carry that judg- 
ment into faithful execution. The pru- 
dence and temperance of your difcuflions 
will promote, within your own walls, that 
conciliation which fo much befriends ra- 
tional conclufion, and by its example will 
encourage among our conftituents that 
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progrefive opinion which is tending to 
unite them in objeét and in will, That 
all fhould be fatisfied with any one order 
of things is not to be expeéted ; but F in- 
dulge the pleafing perfuafion, that the 
great body of our citizens will cordialiy 
concur in honeft and difinterefted efforts, 
which have for their obje& to preferve the 
general and ftate governments in their 
conftitutional form and equilibrium—to 
maintain peace abroad, and order and o- 
bedience to the laws at home—to eftablith 
principles and praétices of adminiftration 
favourable to the fecurity of liberty and 

roperty-—and to reduce expences to what 
is neceffary for the ufual purpofes of go- 
vernment. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


7, 22:2 2-2. 


A NEW Tragedy, call’d ALronso, 
Kine oF CasTILe, written by Mr. M. 
G. Lewis, was performed, for the firft 
time, at Covent-garden theatre, on Fri- 
day, January rs. 

Dramatis Persone. 

Alfonfo, Mr. Murray; Orfino, Mr. 
Cooke; Cefario, Mr. H. Johnfton; 
Henriquez, Mr. Betterton ; Melchin, Mr. 
Whitfield; Father Bazil, Mr. Waddy ; 
Gomez, Mr. Clermont; Ricardo, Mr. 
Davenport :—Amelrofa, Mrs. H. John- 
fton ; Ottilla, Mrs. Litchfield ; Eitella, 
Mrs. St. Ledger. 

The fcene is laid in Burgos, the capi- 
tal of Old Caftile, and the plot turns 
chiefly upon the confpiracy of Cefario a- 
gainft the king Alfonfo, as well from mo- 
tives of ambition, as in confequence of the 
perfecution of his father Orfino by that 
monarch. Cefario, after finding his fa- 
ther in a folitary cave, makes known to 
him the nature of his treafonable plans ; 
but the old man, though deeply injured 
by the king, indignantly retufes to be- 
come an acceffary in his overthrow, from 
a generous conviction, that although Al- 
fonio had injured him individually, he 
had, by his wife, and prudent govern- 
ment, bleffed the country over which he 
reigned. 

Cefario, however, purfues his favourite 
object ; but by the difcoveries made of his 
guilty intention by Outilla, to whom he 
had made love, and who dies by his fword, 
as well as by the refolution of his wile 
Amelrofa (daughter to the king) and the 
exertions of Orfino, notwithftanding the 
confpirators fucceed in {pringing a mine 
under the palace, the king is preierved, 


the traitors are defeated, and the piece con- 
cludes in the complete triumph of the mo- 
narch and his loyal affociates. 

This produétion has more pretenfions 
to rank as a dramatic poem than an acting 
tragedy. In the firlt point of view it pof- 
fefles many undeniable claims to excel- 
lence. The fentiments are generally no- 
ble, the diétion impaffioned, energetic, 
and natural; and the charaéters ftamped 
with originality of idea and expreffion. 
We quote the following paffage, which 
was rapturouily applied, by a great num- 
ber of the audience, to our beloved fove- 
reign. Orfino thus exprefies his effufions 
of loyalty, when urged by his fon Cefario 
to exaét vengeance of his king for his pri- 
vate wrong 


Cefarie. * Has he not wrenged thee ?° 
Or/ino. ‘ Deeply, boy, molt deeply.— 

But in his whole wide kingdom none but 
me! 

Look thro* Caftile ? See all {mile, bloom, 
and flourith. 

No peaiant fleeps ere he has breath’d a 
blefling 

On his good king—no thir of power, 
faife pride, 

Or mariia rage, he knows ; nor wou'd he 
thed 

One drop of fubject blood to buy the title 

Of a new Mars!—E’en broken-hearted 
widows 

And childlefs mothers, while they weep 
the flain, 

Curfing the wars, confefs his caufe was 
jult ! 

Such is’ Alfonlo, fuch the man who fe vir 
tues 
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Now fill thy throne, Caftile, to blefs thy 
children. 

What thows the advere fcale ? What find 
we there ? 

My fufferings 1 Mine alone! And what 
am I? 

That I thould weigh me ‘gainft a Mo- 
narch's rights ? 

What is my curfe againft a nation’s blef- 
fings ?” 

A New mufical-entertainment, called 
Urania; or, THE ILLUMINE, was 
derformed, for the firft time, at Drury- 
asda, on Friday, January 22. This 
piece is the firit dramatic eflay of the hon. 
William Spencer, fon of lord Charles 
Spencer. 

Dramatis PERsSOnz. 

An Armenian, Mr. Powell ; Manfred, 
Prince of Colona, Mr. C. Kemble ; Con- 
rad, Count of Porta, Mr. Holland ; In- 
quifitor, Mr. Maddocks ; Carlos, an inn- 
keeper, Mr. Palmer; Pietro, Manfred’s 
Valet, Mr. Bannifter, jun.; Rodrigo, a 
Gardener, Mr. Suett.—Urania, Princefs 
of Tarentum, Milfs De Camp; Jaquelina, 
Carlo’s daughter, Mrs. Bland. 

The fcene lies at Tarentum, and the 
outline of the fable is but fhort. Manfred, 
a youth of the moft amiable manners, is 
ftrongly attached to the ftudy ef the occuit 
{ciences, and believes in the doétrine of 
spirits. Urania, the princefs of Tarentum, 
afluming the character of a celeftial being, 
fucceeds in impofing effe&tually upon his 
credulity ; and at length difcovering her- 
felf to be mortal, he becomes convinced 
of the error of his former fyftem. The 
father of Manfred, for the fame purpofe, 
affumes the charaéter of an Armenian, in 
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which difguife he continues, till the folly 
of his fon becomes fufficiently expofed to 
induce him to abandon it. ‘There is alfo 
an under plot, confifting of a courthhip 
between Pietro and ‘Jaqnelina; and the 
piece concludes in the union of Manfred 
with Urania. 

The dialogue is neither brilliant nor very 
dull, and the incidents, with the excep- 
tion of Urania’s appearance in the fkies, 
attired in an azure robe, with the emblem 
of the f{eience over which the mufe of that 
name prefides, are deftitute of intereft and 
effe&t. Some wit and humour are attempt 
ed on the fexual fyftem of Lineus, and 
Dr. Darwin's loves of the plants; but we 
cannot fay that the fatire is happily ma- 
naged, 

The mufic is chiefly by Mr. Kelly, 
whofe reputation is confiderably increafed, 
by the mufic of the following air + 


Nature with {wiftnefs armed the horfe, 
She gave the royal lion force, 

His deflin’d prey to feize on: _ 
To guide the {wiftnefs of the horfe, 
To tame the royal lion's force, 

She gifted man with reafon ! 


Poor woman! what 
Was then our lot ? 
Submiffion, truth, and duty= 
Our gifts were fmall, 
To balance all 
Some God invented Beauty. 


For empire reafon made a ftand, ~ 
But long has beauty’s cong'ring hand 
In due fubje&tion kept her : 

To rule the world let reafon beaft, 
She only fills a viceroy’s pott, 
*Tis Beauty holds the fceptre ! 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thorfday, January 14. 

THE Cuancetror of the ExcuHE- 
Quer vole, and {poke to the following 
efic&t :—-* Sir, I am perfuaded that the 
houle will do nie the juftice to admit, that 
it has been with ‘confiderable anxiety and 
concera I have moved feveral adjourn- 
ments, productive of great inconvenience 
to its members. I am alfo perfuaded the 
houfe wili allow, I muft have felt extreme 
difficulty and concern in withholding from 
it the motives of thefe fhort adjournments. 
Upon the feveral occafions on which I pro- 
pofed them, I ftated, that there appeared 
to me to be fufficient grounds to warrant 
fuch proceeding, but I hoped I fhould not 


be called on to detail them. The houfe 
did not call on me for any explanation, 
and I am thankful to it for this mark of 
confidence, and for giving me credit for 
the motives. The houfe, I think, has 
exercifed its accuftomed wifdom and dif- 
cretion in not preffing for a difclofure of 
them. Under the circumftances which 
operated upon my mind at the time I pro- 
poled thefe adjournments, there appeared 
to me no alternative, as I faw, to judify an 
oppofite conduct. Thefe circumitances 
are fince fo changed, that I have a doubt 
upon my mind how far they should now 
produce fimilar effe€ts; but in my opi- 
nion, to doubt is to decide. I fhall be 
always anxious to have the advantage and 
H: 
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affiftance of the wifdom and deliberations 
of this houfe ; but I am convinced that fuch 
a reference will not be neceffary upon the 
fubje&t of thefe fhort adjournments. The 
bare poffibility, however, of fuch an event, 
is in my mind fufficient to induce me to 
make the motion whjch I have prepared. It 
is, that this houfe do at its rifing adjourn 
to Tuefday next. I now move you, fir, 
that this houfe at its rifing fhall adjourn to 
Tuefday next.” 

After fome obfervations from Mr. T. 
Jones, the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
motion was put and agreed to. 

Tuefday, January 19. 

Mr. AppiInGTON rofe.—When the 
houfe laft met, he expreffed a doubt, whe- 
ther or not it was then proper that it fhould 
adjourn for the recefs to the period origi- 
nally intended. ‘The reafons which upon 
the laft aflembly induced him to move that 
the houfe fhould only adjourn to this day, 
might upon that occafion have been con- 
fidered as no longer in exiftence, and he 
was happy to ftate that they were entirely 
done away. He had heard, with furprife, 
that in fome quarters it was expected that 
a communication would be made by him 
to the houle this day, of the nature of 
thofe caufes which had been the reafons of 
the late fhort adjournments. Nothing that 
he had ever ftated at all warranted or juf- 
What he had 


tified fuch an expeétation, 
ftated had no reference to what he under- 
ftood the nature of the communication ex- 


pected from him to have been. Silence 
upon great national concerns was far from 
implying an unwillingnefs to give infor- 
matien, if fuch a difclofure was proper. 
‘There might be circumftances which, al- 
though known to every one, could not 
with propriety become the fubje&t of a 
public ftatement or difcuffion in that houfe. 
At prefent it would be improper for him 
to make fuch a communication, unlefs an 
over-ruling fenfe of duty impofed the ne- 
ceffity on him, He had thus briefly ftated 
the motives for his conduét in a way which 
he hoped was generally underftood. It 
did not appear to him that there was any 
ground for parliamentary interference, and 
although he wifhed the adjournment to 
extend for a few days longer than he had 
ropofed upon the Jaft occafion when he 
had the honour of addreffing the houfe, 
he truited that no inconvenience would be 
experienced. He concluded by moving, 
¢ That the houle at its rifing fhould ad- 
journ to Tuefday the 2d of February 
next.” 
Mr. ELtiotr could not help expref- 
fing his furprife at the motion for an ad- 
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journment to fuch a remote period, with- 
out a communication being made of the 
caufes of the late adjournments, It was 
upward of three weeks or a month fince 
inteJligence had been received in this coun- 
try of the departure of a large and power- 
ful naval armament from France for the 
Weit Indies, which in point of. force was 
rarely feen in that quarter of the globe. 
This being the cafe, he did think that his 
majefty’s minifters, in order to tranquilize 
the public mind, ought to ftate whether 
or not any communication upon this high- 
ly interefting fubje&t had taken place with 
the government of France. Minifters 
fhould not have allowed the departure of 
this fleet from France unlefs exprefs fti- 
pulations had been entered into; and he 
would remark, that unlefs the governs 
ment of that country is fo tied down, mi- 
nifters have been wanting in the vigilance 
neceflary for countera&ting the prejudicial 
effe&ts which might arife. He would afk, 
with regard to the definitive treaty, thould 
any points of controverfy take place, with 
what weight or influence could the noble 
lord at Amiens prefs thefe points upon the 
French government, when fuch a fleet had 
failed ? Suppofe there fhould be a difpute 
regarding the extent of Guiana? One 
explanation upon that point had been given 
by a noble lord now in his eye (lord 
Hawkefbury) and an explanation had 
been given in the French official journal 
of a direét contrary import, Suppofing 
this was to become a queftion at Amiens, 
could marquis Cornwallis aét with that 
energy and decifion as if the French Weft 
India armament remained at Breft ? He 
did not think he could. If hoftilities did 
recommence, that unlucky event would 
moft probably take place by fome blow at 
our colonial poffefions. It betrayed, on 
the part of minilters, fome jealoufy of the 
views of France, to fend a few fhips to 
the fame quarter ; but ftill there appeared 
a want of promptitude and vigilance. 
This was the fituation in which the coun- 
try ftood. He did not draw the pifture 
for the purpofe of creating gloomy fenfa- 
tions; on the contrary, he withed to fti- 
mulate the country, and excite the atten- 
tion of minifters. 

Lord HawkeEsBury obferved, that it 
was obvious, from the whole tenor of the 
honourable gentleman's fpeech, that he 
did not with the peace to take place, but 
fail altogether. It was a fpeech entirely 
againit the peace. Under this conviction, 
he thought that the queftions of the hon. 
gentleman, and his manner of treating 
them, did not merit the fame attention, as 
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if they were conformable to the minds of 
thofe who wifhed for peace on creditable 
and honourable terms. The hon.. gen- 
tleman had fet out with an idea advanced 
on a former day, that no alteration of the 
relative force of the two countries fhould 
take place, between the figning of the pre 
timinaries and the conclufion of the defi- 


nitive treaty, and that any alteration was 


a fymptom of hoftility. This his lord- 
fhip never conceived to be the cafe, unlefs 
the alteration was attended by circumitan- 
ces of a hoftile nature. This country had 
done fo on many occafions, and, even in 
this war, the evacuation of Egypt by our 
troaps, after the fignature of the prelimi - 
naries, might have excited a jealoufy on 
the part of France, by the addition of part 
of our Egyptian army to our force at 
home, The point aimed at by the hon. 
gentleman, and upon which he withed in- 
formation, he could only fay was delicate, 
but, that the French fleet had not failed 
without a communication being made to 
his majelty, he was free to declare, but 
what that communication was, he could 
not be expeéted to ftate. He trufted the 
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houfe and the country would give credit to 
minilters for the precautions they had ta- 
ken. The hon. gentleman ftated, that 
we had fent fome fhips to the Welt Indies, 
but he did not kaow the number or ‘force 
of thofe veffels, and it would have become 
him to have been better informed, before 
he made fuch a direct attack upon the vi- 
gilance of government. With regard to 
the noble lord at Amiens, he knew no- 
thing that had occured fince thr prelimi- 
naries of peace to prevent a Britifh pleni- 
potentiary from holding the language be- 
coming his fituation, and upon confider- 
ing the relative fituation of the two coun- 
tries, the failing of the fleet of Breft would 
rather tend to raife the tone of the marquis 
Cornwallis. There was nothing hoitile 
attending the failing of that expedition. 
It did not fail without a communication 
being made to his majefty, and minifters 
had, in confequence, adopted meafures of 
precaution. 

Mr. T. Jones followed on the fide of 
Mr. Elliott. The queftion was then put 
and carried. 

Adjourned to the 2d of February. 


SURRENDER OF TERANTE. 


Downing-ftreet, Jan. 2. 

A DISPATCH from the refident of 
the hon, Eail India company at Amboy- 
na, dated 6th of July, 1801, of which 
the following is an extraét, has been re- 
ceived by the court of dire&tors of the Eaft 
India compavy, and communicated to the 
right hon. lord Hobart, one of his majef- 
ty’s principal fecretaries of ftate. 

*I po myielt the honour to congratu- 
late your lordfhip, in council, on the im- 
portant event of the furrender of Terante 
to the Britith arms, which was delivered 
over, by capitulation, to colonel Burr, on 
the aft ult. 

© The Dutch governor made a moft re- 
folute refiftance, having defended the place 
with uncommon firmnefs for 52 days, 
though, I am forry to add, at the expence 
of the poor inhabitants, who perithed, by 
famine, from ten to twenty a day, from 
our ftrong blockade by fea and land. 

* During this excellent difpofition of our 
military and marine forces, the latter un- 
der the command of that gallant officer 
capt. Hages, the annual jupplies for the 
enemy were intercepted through his vigi- 
lance, which certainly contributed in a 
high degree, to the ultimate fuccefs of the 
enterprife. The value of the captured 
property taken by the fquadron amounts 
to a lack and 50,000 doltars. 


* The difficulties the hon. company’s 
forces by fea and land had to encounter on 
this arduous fervice, and the (pirit and in 
trepidity which they manifelted during a 
fiege of nearly two months, do them in- 
finite credit, and have feldom or ever been 
exceeded in this part of the globe. The 
accounts we have received of the ftrength 
of Fort Orange, and its numerous de- 
tached batteries, proved exceedingly erro- 
neous, in fo much that coionel Burr de- 
clares the place to be extremely ttrong by 
nature, and moft excellently improved by 
art, with a powerful garrifon, and fo well 
provided with arms and ammunition, as 
to throw difficulties in the way of our 
force, which were as diftrefling as unex- 
peéted: they, however, perfevered and 
kept their ground with fo much bravery 
and refolution as to compel the enemy to 
furrender their different (trong holds, one 
after the other, until the principal fort and 
town were fo completely blockaded both 
by fea and land, and fo reduced by famine, 
as to make them fue for conditions, which, 
I underftand, are very fatisfactory. 

‘I am happy to intorm your lordhhip, in 
council, that much as our forces were ex- 
pofed to the repeated attacks of the enemy, 
the lofs of killed and wounded of the troops 
does notiamount to above 9 or-10; that of 
the marine does not exceed 12 feamen.” 
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TRIAL OF GOVERNOR WALL. 


ON Wednefday, Jan. 20, The court at 
the Old Bailey was opened for the purpofe 
of trying Jofeph Wall, efq. charged with 
the wilful murder, while he was governor 
of Goree, of Benjamin Armftrong, a fer- 
jeant in the African corps, by ordering 
him to receive 800 lathes, which were 
given by him by feveral black flaves, and 
which were the caufe of his death. 

The judges upon the bench were, the 
chief baron, Macdonald, judges Rooke 
and Lawrence, and the recorder. 

The firft witnefs was Evan Lewis, who 
ftated, that in July 1782, he was ferving 
in Goree, where the prifoner was then go- 
vernor, but which futuation, it was un- 
deritood, he was to quit on the r1th of 
that month. On the zoth, be, the wit- 
nefs, was orderly ferjeant, and as fuch at- 
tended upon the governor. Before eleven 
e’clock in the morning, he odferved 
twenty or thirty of the African corps 
collected together, but could not undertake 
to fay whether the deceafed was among 
them, and he underftood they were ap- 
plying to enfign Dearing, who was the 
commifflary, for a fettlement for fhort al- 
lowance. About twelve he faw them a- 
gain coming toward the government- 
houle, of which he informed the governor, 
who went out and met them at fome little 
ciftance from the railing before the court- 
yard: Armftrong was firft, and the reft 
following in a line. The governor called 
out to Armftrong, and bid him go back 
to the barracks, or they fhould be punith- 
ed. This order they immediately obeyed, 
without making any noife. On this fecond 
time they were not in their uniforms, had 
no arms with them, nor did the witnefs 
hear them make ule of any difrefpe€&tful 
language. At the governor's dinner-hour 
the bell rung, and feveral of the officers 
came, and he obferved they went away 
fooner than ufual, Soon after the go- 
vernor came out and pafled the main- 
guard, who faluted him, and went up to 
the barracks, the witnefs attending him at 
fome diftance, as it was his duty ; from the 
barracks the governor ran haftily down 
and began beating one of the men, who 
appeared to be in liquor, and taking the 
bayonet from the fentry, beat him with 
that alfo, and then had them both con- 
fined. - At an earlier hour than was ufual 
for them to attend the parade, the governor 
gave hin direftions to the long roll beat, 


and to order the men to attend without 
arms ;—this order they obeyed, and were 
then commanded to form into a circle, ia 
the centre of which were the governor, 
captain Lacey, lieutenant Paul, enfign 
O’Shallagan, and another officer. There 
were in all about 300 men, they formed 
two deep, the witnefs being outfide the 
circle, but yet fo fituate as plainly to fee 
all, and hear much of what pafled. Ina 
fhort time the carriage of a fix-pounder 
was brought into the circle, and then he 
heard the governor call Benjamin Arm- 
ftrong out of the ranks ; Armftrong obey- 
ed, when he was direétly ordered to ftrip, 
tied to the gun-carriage, and flogged by 
five or fix blacks, with a kind of rope ; 
he never fav’ a man punifhed with fuch a 
thing before, nor even by blacks. The 
governor ftood by, urging them, through. 
the medium of their linguilt, to do their 
duty, and he diftin&tly heard him fay, ¢ lay 
on you black b—, or I'll lay on you; 
cut him to the heart; cut his liver out.” 
During the punifhment, Armitrong faid 
fomething which the witnefs did uot 
rightly hear, but he believed it was beg- 
ging for mercy ; and when it was over he 
was led to the hofpital, where he under- 
ftood him to have died a few days after. 
This witnefs faw nothing like a court- 
martial held ; the officers in the centre of 
the circle, it was true, converfed a minute 
or two, then turned to the governor, who 
ordered Armftrong out in the manner he 
had before ftated. He declared that he faw 
no appearance of a mutiny ; that he heard 
them talking of going to the commiffary 
to require a fettlement of their fhort allow- 
ance (upon which they hac been for fome 
time) as he and the governor were to leave 
the ifland the next morning, and which 
in fa&t they did. This witnefs underwent 
a very long crofs-examination, but in 
which he did not vary in the material 
points: he admitted that he heard Arm- 
ftrong tell the governor that they wanted 
to fettle with the commiflary; but denied 
hearing him make ufe of any fuch expref- 
fion as, ‘I'll be d——d if you fhall ftir 
from the ifland until the foppages are 
paid ;* it could not have paffed without 
his hearing: he knew Mrs. Lacey, wife 
of captain Lacey, who fucceeded the pri- 
foner in the government, was in the ifland, 
but did not recolleét {feeing of her at that 
time ; yet, if fhe was then in the govern- 
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ment-houfe, fhe was at at much greater 
diftance from them than he was. 

Roger Moore was a private in the gar- 
rifon of Goree, July 10, 1782.—It con- 
firmed the teftimony of the laft witnefs as 
to the faét, and flogging ; but he did not 
hear governor Wall fay, ‘Cut him, &c.’ 
He heard Armftrong beg for mercy, and 
fay, he never would do fo again. The 
governor faid, he hoped it would be a- 
warning to him. He could hear as well as 
any one,b eing in the infide line, and was 
fure fuch words as the above could not 
efcape him; he counted 800 lathes ; he 
was wafhing his linen in the early part of 
the day, and when he returned to the 
barracks, he heard ferjeant Armftrong 
fay, he had got the arrears ; the men were 
overjoyed at this, and many of them were 
intoxicated ; he underftood tha: liquor had 
been given to them initead of money by 
enfign Dearing. 

Thomas Poplet, then lieutenant of the 
African corps, and a prifoner at large un- 
der fentence of a court-martial, faw the 
tranfaflion from his court-yard ; there 
was no court-martial, no mutiny that he 
knew of ; the rope was not the proper in- 
@rument of military punifhment, dog line 
is only ufed on fevere occafions, the com- 
mon thing is whip cord. Here a piece of 


rope was produced, to which the witnefs 
could not fwear, though it was exaétly 


fimilar. He had got five pieces from the 
blacks, and had kept them a long time. 
Captain Lacey was alive at Chichefter in 
3784; he is now dead.—Shanley died on 
his paffage from africa in the fame trant- 
port with the witnefs. He never faw Wall 
fince 1783. He faw Dearing about three 
years ago, but not later, and does not 
know whether he is dead or alive. He 
fwore to governor Wall's fignature in 
three letters produced by the attorney- 
general. 

Peter Ferrick, who was garrifon fur- 
geon at that time at Goree, ftated, that 
the firft time of his feeing governor Wall, 
on the roth of July, was at the evening 
parade, to which he was fent for to wit- 
nefs a man’s receiving punifhment. When 
he came to the parade he found the men 
formed into a circle, and governor Wall, 
captain Lacy, lieutenant Paul, and en- 
figns O’Shallagan and Ford, in the cen- 
tre. The punifhment of flogging was at 
this time inflicting upon Armitrong, and 
the governor faid, he was a d——d mu- 
tinous fcoundre!. ‘The fentence was exe- 
cuted by negroes with ropes ; he attended 
to the man, but made no reprefentation 
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of the punifhment being too fevere for him 
to undergo without danger ; indeed he did 
not appear to be more affeSted than men 
ufually were. This was on the roth, and 
on the rsth he died. From that time to 
the prefent he had always fuppofed that 
puntfhment to be the caufe of his death. 
He did not fee any thing on that day 
which had the appearance of a mutiny. 
This witnefs underwent a long examina- 
tion by the counfel on both fides, in the 
courfe of which he faid, that he was cere 
tainly fent for to attend the punitiment in 
his proteflional capacity, and that he had 
not made any reprefentations to the go- 
vernor agamft the whole being infli&ed 5 
partly from the appearance of his back be- 
ing black, as it were, with bruifes from 
the thicknefs of the cord ; and his prefert 
Opinion, drawn from experience, was, 
that there was a greater chance of a man’s 
dying by being fo punifhed, than if with 
a common cat-o’-nine-tails, becaufe it did 
not cut but bruifed, from which more fa- 
tal confequences might arife, but which 
he did not then know, nor did he at the 
time think it to be dangerous; but be had 
not doubted, from his attendance on the 
deceafed, that the flogging he had received 
was the caufe of his death. He did not 
recollect that he had forbidden him the ufe 
of (trong liquors, though it was probable 
he had net, becaufe of the general order 
that none fhould be admitted into the hof- 
pital. On being preffed as to his permit- 
ting it to go on fo far, he replied, he durft 
not interfere ; but his explanation was ob- 
jected to by the prifoner's counfel. 

The court afked, what was the de- 
ceafed’s ftate of health at the time? To’ 
which the furgeon replied, that he was fo 
healthy as not to have been under his 
hands before. 

William Roffer, affiftant to the furgeon 
in the hofpital of Goree, was there when 
the deceafed was brought to it. His back 
was exceedingly bruifed and fweiled, and 
as black as a new hat. He grew worfe 
and worfe until he died, and from the firft 
moment expreffed no hope of recovery. 
Witnefs on his crofs-examination faid, 
that the deceafed had, in the interval, the 
garrifon allowance of drink, viz. half a 
pint of brandy, or pint of wine a day, but 
could not fay whether he made ufe of it. 

-John Butler, ferjeant-major in the gar- 
rifon, faid, he was prefent on the roth of 
July, and that there was no appearance of 
mutiny, or of any riot or difturbance 
whatever. 


Richard Baffon, ferjeant of artillery at 
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the time, faid there was fome reprefenta- 
tion made to the governor on the fubje& of 
fhort allowance, and that a man afterward 
eame to him as if fent by the’ prifoner, and 
defired him to make out an account of 
what was due to each man. Witnefs did 
fo, and gave the account to the prifoner, 
who took it, but faid nothing. 

John Clarke, a private in the African 
corps, remembers the deceafed going up 
en the morning of the roth, at the head of 
2 party, to make a reprefentation upon 
the fhort allowance. The governor de- 
fred them to go back, and they did fo 
without any objection. Witnefs was not 
sprefeat when the fecond party were with 
the governor. On his crofs-examination, 
he faid Upton headed the fecond party, but 
he could not fay that the deceafed was with 
them. He did not fee them on their re- 
turn. The deceafed gave the word for 
the firft party to march back, and told 
them that the governor would {ee them all 
righted. 

David Powell faid, there was no mu- 
tiny on the roth of July. He was with 
the party that went up the firlt time and 
returned dire&ly. 

The following written evidence was 
then produced :—Two letiers from the 
prifoner, one of them dated on the 26th of 
Augult 1782, and the other of a fubfe- 
quent date, to the right hon. T. ‘Fown- 
fhend, the then fecretary of ftate, contain- 
ing various particulars of the garrifon, 
but making no mention of any mutiny. 
The proclamation of the 8th of March 
1784, ftating the efcape of the prifoner 
from cultody at Reading, and offering a 
reward of 2001, for his apprehenfion.—A 
letter from the prifoner to .the fecretary of 
ftate, dated October 15, 1784, ftating his 
intention to furrender and take his trial as 
foon as he could colleét his witnefles, 
which he hoped to be able to do in a few 
months.—And two letters, dated O&ober 
1801, from the prifoner to lord Pelham, 
announcing his return to meet the charges 
againft him, and exprefling a hope that it 
would not be neceflary to go into confine- 
ment until the time of trial. 

Mr. Magutty, the deputy judge advo- 
cate-general here in England, faid, that 
the proceedings of all general court-mar- 
tials are returned tofhis office; that he 
fearched, but could find 10 account of any 
court-martial held upon the deceafed.— 
Drum-bead or field court-martials are ne- 
ver returned to his office. 

Here the cafe was closed on the part of 
the profecution. 
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The prifoner being called on for his de- 
fence, appeared at firft much agitared, but 
he foon recovered himfelf, and ftated his 
cafe clearly and diftinétly in a fpeech of 
confiderable length, of which the follow- 
ing is the fubftance :—He faid, that hav- 
ing propofed to return to Europe on the 
zoth of July, fome of the men came up to 
the government-houfe, on the morning of 
the roth, and made a demand on account 
of the fhort allowance of provifions; but 
they were eafily perfuaded to return to their 
barracks. About two o'clock of the fame 
day, they came again very much intoxi- 
cated. He expoftulated with {them for a 
length of time to no effeét, and ordered 
the deceafed to march them back. The 
deceafed faid he would be d——d if he 
fhould until they were fettled with, and 
the demand complied with. He then or- 
dered the whole to face to the left, and 
march back, to which they anfwered, that 
they would be d———d if they fhould not 
immediately break open the ftores and fa- 
tisfy themfelves. Finding them bent on 
proceeding to extremities, he begged an 
hour or two to confider an anfwer ; to 
which they affented, upon condition that 
he fhould not leave the ifland until the 
bufinefs was fettled. The deceafed then 
marched back the men, fhouting and 
making a great noife. He then {ent for 
captain Lacey, lieutenant Shanley, and 
entign Ford, . the only officers then off 
duty, who came to the government-houfe, 
and all agreed that immediate puntfhment 
fhould be infliéted; lieutenast Shanley 
was then difpatched to the drum-major to 
defire him to have every, thing ready, and 
on his return he reported from the drum- 
major that the cats were all deftroyed, and 
that the men were all agreed not to tuffer 
any punifhment. Captain Lacey then 
propoted nothing fhould be done until pa- 
rade, which courfe was adopted, and the 
prifoner afked the men when drawn out, 
what was their complaint? A man then 
came forward, and faid he had a demand 
upon the commiifary upon account of 
fhort allowance. He then called out the 
deceafed, and afked him; but at that mo- 
ment a lieutenant came and told him, that 
aman in confinement was breaking prifon, 
and that the foldiers would not obey orders 
to preventhim. He then left parade, and 
went to the guard-houfe, and faw the per- 
fon who had been in confinement at large. 
He made an attempt to force him back, 
but the foldier who food fentry clapped 
his bayonet to his breaft, and faid, he 
Miould not enter there, He truck the 
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bayonet down, and after having repri- 
manded the guard, he returned to the pa- 
rade, where he had ordered the artillery to 
be drawn up with the African troops; a 
thing unprecedented, but which was then 
owing to the fear he entertained of the 
African corps. On his return to the pa- 
rade, he ordered the faid three officers to 
_ form a court-martial, which they did. 
He then charged the deceafed, who was 
on the parade, with mutiny. He then 
went outfide the’ troops, who formed 
a circle round the court-martial. Some 
time after, captain Lacey came out of 
the circle, and informed him that they 
had fentenced the deceafed to receive 800 
lathes. Some fmall cords were then pro- 
duced, and fhewn to the furgeons before 
the punifhment, who approved of them, 
and faid, they were not fo bad as a cat-o"- 
nine-tails. The punifhment was then in- 
flisted on the deceafed, who was tied to a 
gun, which was the ufual way in the Afri- 
can corps, who never had halberts. The 
deceafed in the courfe of the evening drank 
fpirits fo as to become intoxicated. At 
the time he received the punifhment it did 
not appear to be a fevere onc. The pri- 
foncr thortly after came home to England, 
and found upon his arrival that feveral 
charges had been preferred againtt him by 
two officers of the African corps. The 
charges were heard, and proved to be 
groundiefs ; and lieutenant Roberts, one 
of the officers, was reprimanded for bring- 
ing them. Some time after two meflen- 
gers went down to Bath, and took him 
into cuftody ; they took a poft-chaife and 
four, and in their way to town they ftop- 
ped to {up at Reading. At this time he 
koew nothing of any charge of murder, 
and the meffengers retufed to tell him the 
cawe Of his arreft. An opportunity of- 
feved to make his efcape, and he embraced 
it. It was not until afterward that he was 
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charged for murder. But an impreffion 
to his difadvantage having been made upon 
the public mind, he was deterred from 
furrendering to take his trial. 

To fubftantiate this account of the 
tranfaétion, feveral witneffes were called, 
particulacly Mrs. Lacey, widow of the 
captain who fucceeded Mr. Wall, and 
Mary Falkner, who not only agreed with 
him in the outrageous conduét of the men, 
and the violent language they ufed, bat 
both pofitively fwore that Lewis, the frit 
witnefs, was not the orderly ferjeant on 
that day: John Falkner, Peter Williams, 
and fome others who were prefent, were 
alfo examined, and whofe teltimony went 
in full corroboration of the account given 
by the prifoner, and fo far went to his 
juftification ; but which in moft material 
points was in direét contradiGtion to the 
evidence which had been given by the wit- 
neffes for the crown. 

A number of highly refpe&table per- 
fons, among whom were general Forbes, 
governor Mackenzie, &c. gave the pri- 
foner an excellent character. 

The chief baron having fummed up the 
evidence, faid, that he could give little af- 
filtance to the jury in elucidating teftimony 
fo pofitive and fo contradigtory. Falfe- 
hood muft be on one fide or the other; he 
would leave it entirely to their own good 
fenie to judge on whieh, His lordthip 
concluded with the ufual recommenda- 
tion, to Jean on the fide of mercy in cafe 
of doubt: ‘ 

The jury retired, and after a delibera- 
tion of about half an hour, brought in 
their verdi&t.—Guilty. 

The recorder then proceeded to pafs 
fentence of death upon him; that he be 
executed on Friday morning, and that his 
body be afterward delivered to be anato~ 
mized, according to the itatute. 


TRIAL OF THE MUTINEERS, 
Held on Board his Majefty Ship the Gladiator, in Port/mouth Harbour. 


Firft Day, Wednefday, January 6. 

BETWEEN nine’and ten o'clock in 
the morning, the following officers were 
allembled as members of the court : 

Vice-admiral fir Andrew Mitchell, pre- 
fident; vice-admiral Pole, rear-admiral 
Holloway, rear. admiral Collingwood, rear- 
admiral Campbell, captains Bertie, Jones, 
Grindall, Ofborn, fir E. Nagle, Gould, 
and Wells. 

The following feamen were. then 
brought ia aid put on their trial ; John 


Mayfield, late captain of the forecaftle ; 
James Ward, belonging to ditto; James 
Chelterman, to ditto; John Fitzgerald, 
captain of the foretop; Thomas Crofs, 
belonging to ditto; James Lockyer, be- 
longing to the maintop; john Cummins, 
to ditto; Chriitcpher White, to ditto; 
William Hilliard, belonging to the foree 
top; James Collins, the fhip’s butcher; - 
John Dayley, John Rowland, a carpen- 
ter; Thomas Jones, and William Cooke. 
The prifoners were charged with mu- 
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tiny, with holding mutinous and feditious 
words, with taking an aétive part in cer- 
tain mutinous and feditious affemblies, 
and with having heard mutinous and trea- 
fonable words, and not revealing the fame, 
as they ought to have done, to their com- 
manding officer. 

Captain Eyles, of the Temeraire, at- 
tended as profecuior on the part of the 
crown. 

The order for bringing the prifoners té 
trial, figned by the commiffioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high admiral of 
England, was read, as was alfo the cor- 
refpondence between captain Eyles and the 
admiral, Captain Eyles’ narrative of the 
mutioy was given in, and read as evi- 
dence. 

John Aufrey, a feaman belonging to 
the Temeraire, was the firft witne/s. He 
gave the following account of the mutiny : 
* I know the prifoners.". On the 1ft of 
December, in the larboard. bay, in the 
morning, 1 {aw nineteen or twenty peo- 
pie; they were drinking either grog or 
wine, they {wore to be true toeach other. 
When they were going to begin they faid 
-—* Drink to us like Britifh heroes, there 
is no fear, we will go through the bufi- 
nefs; fhake hands like brothers, ftick to 
each other, there is no fear if there are no 
informers.’— Fitzgerald was prefent, May- 
field, Ward, Lockyer, Rowland, Wil- 
liam Cook, and Chefterman. I did not 
fee Allen; Taylor was there, Thomas 
Jones was there ; 1 did not fee Crofs nor 
White ; John Dailey was not prefent. On 
Saturday morning the 5th, at nine o’clock, 
Fitzgerald, Collins, Chefterman, and 
Cook, afked the fhip’s company if they 
were willing to come aft, to tell their off- 
cers, now the war was over, they did not 
wifh to go out of the land. They went 
aft, halfway the gangway, and made a 
ftop—‘ come and {peak to your officer like 
men, now is the time.” and they went aft 
dire&tly 5 it was then about eleven o’clock, 
They spoke to lieutenants Douglas and 
Gore. Mr. Douglas afked them what 
they wanted. They faid they were in- 
formed they were going out of the land, 
and that they did not wifh to go. The 
admiral came on deck and alked the fame 
queftion : they an{wered that they wanted 
to know where they were going, and that 


«they would not heave the anchor to go out 


ot the land. The admiral defired them to 
go down and he quiet ; that the Temeraire 
had an excellent charaSter, and he ihouid 
be very fury to report mutiny in the 
thip, They all then went down to the 
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lower deck. Fitzgeraid, Cook, and Ward 
fard, nobody fhould drink more than their 
allowance, and in cafe any fhould get 
drunk, they would cob them; and they 
hoped every man would ftand true to each 
other. The word was paffed fore and aft 
the fame evening, that the firlt man who 
was caught lying on the yard to bend the 
fails, would be punifhed by themflelves. I 
heard Fitzgerald, for one, faying this. 
Their intention was not to kill or hurt any 
officer in the fhip, in café they did not 
draw their arms againft them: but if they 
(the officers) did fire or draw their arms, 
they would fhow no mercy. The officers 
could not kill any more than fifty or fixty 
of the foremoft men; this was faid by 
Fitzgerald to me: and the firft man who 
turned treacherous, and would not obey 
the fame as the others, fhould be knocked 
dywn dead dire&ly. A great many more 
befide myfelf heard this converfation. At 
the fame time I heard Fitzgerald and Jack 
Allen fay, ‘ There is no fear, I believe, 
but they will go through with their pro- 
ceedings, but we will not go out of the 
land.” Alten then faid, * there was no 
fear for the man of war’s men, as they 
would make them do what they liked ;’ 
then they parted. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber, about one o'clock, as the men were 
at dinner, I faw Mr. Lawrence, the maf- 
ter’s mate, going round the deck. After 
he came, Fitzgcrald, Chefterman, Allen, 
Lockyer and Taylor faid, ‘ now is your 
time, lower the ports down; doufe the 
ports :* they were all down but one, which 
Allen lowered down himfelf. ‘Another 
port was not quite down—I heard Ward 
fay, ¢ that port is not down yet.” Cum- 
ings faid, * bar the ports." Cook, Fiia- 
gerald, Taylor, Chelterman, and tome 
others, ordered all the fcuttles to be haul- 
ed in. Cumings defired a man to look 
out of the hawie-hole, to fee if any boat was 
coming round, and cheered at the fame 
time. Lieutenant Dougias came and aik- 
ed what’ noife that was ; when they began 
to cheer again : he defired them to come aft 
on the quarter-deck, and let the admiral 
know what they wanted, and if he could 
grantit he would. They all began to cry, 
no, no, and cheered. Jones and Hilliard 
faid, ‘No, no, fend the matter of the fhip 
down, we want to {peak to him; nobody 
but he fhall corne down.’ At the fame 
time, lieutenant Douglas had his foot on 
the fore-ladder, when Hilliard and another 
tried to unthip the ladder ; and Simmons 
(not one of the prifoners) went and faid 
he had hike to break the lieutenant’s neck 








down: Jones and Cook faid, ¢ break his 
neck, and kill him,’ A few minutes af- 
ter the otfcers came down, and tried to 
keep the people quiet. Cooper, Lockyer, 
Fitzgerald, Collins, Chefterman, Cum- 
ings, Jones, Hilliard, and Allen, cried 
out, £ fhoot, fhoot !'—Taylor {tvod look. 
ing through the hawfe-hole to fee if any 
one was coming. Chriliopher White was 
very bafy to try to unfhip the main lad- 
der, but could not. They then went up 
to the quarter-deck, when the admiral 
atked the thip’s company what they want- 
ed, and why they made fo much noife and 
confufion? Jones faid, they wanted to 
know where they were going. The admi- 
ral afked if they had ever before been made 
to know where they were going? Jones 
faiino. The admiral then faid, they had 
better be quiet, not to be obftreperous, as 
they would gain nothing by it: he fiid he 


did not know himfelf where he was going ; 


he was ordered to fea ona cruile, and mutt 
obey his orders ; that it was enough when 
he called all hands, and then he hoped they 
would go with good will. Many cried, 
* no, no; we will not go from the land, 
we willgo to England.” Fitzgerald and 
Jones joined in this cry. 

On Sunday morning, at ten, I efpied a 
few cannon cartridges of powder in the 
locker nippers, and a match lighted on the 
Jarboard file, in a {mall wafhing tub, co- 
vered with two fhirts. John Daley, when 
I was looking over the locker, alked me, 
what [ wanted in the manger? I afked, 
why he wanted to know? I told him, [ 
wanted to fee the manger, in cafe it fhould 
be wanted to heave up. Daley defired me 
to be gone ; and if I did not, he wou'd 
make me; and that a man was conftantly 
centry at the manger-door, to prevent any 
one from going in, except the yeoman of 
the locker-nippers. The centinei was 
put there by the party. On Monday, the 
gth, James Ward ordered me not to bring 
my hammock up until piped up, and that 
every man fhould drink his allowance 
among themfelves until it was all fettled ; 
and that they fhould do their work better, 
if poflible: that no man fhould be trea- 
cherous to their king or country 5 that the 
war was over, and that they would not go 
out of the land; that the firt man who 
was found drunk fhould be punifhed 
among themfelves. Ward paffed thele or- 
ders round to every man’s birth. There 
was a great quantity of peopie coniulting 
together, and when the officers ufed to 
come round, every man ufed to ge to his 
birth, and come out again when they were 
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gone; but they {poke fo low, that I could 

not hear what they faid. Thefe conful-, 
tations were held in Fitzgerald and Chef- 

terman’s birth. Lockyer faid, he would 

be d--~—d if he would fhip the capftern 

bar to go out of the land, and he hoped 

every body was cf his mind. Mayfield 

faid, he had been eight or nine years in 

the fervice, and would like to go and fee 

his friends now the war was over. Every 

one was told by Chefterman, if they fetch- 

ed their hammocks up before they were 
piped, they would be knocked down the 
hatchways with their hammocks. On 
Tuelday, the 8ih, filence was kept fore 
and aft, and perfons came round to know 
if the other fhips were in the fame mind 
with the Temeraire. Fitzgerald and Chef- 
terman faid, the Formidable,- Maicltic, 
and Vengeance, were in the fame mind ; 
that there was no fear, the fleet would not 
fire at the fhip; they would find fupplies 
and reinforcements in the three other fhips + 
this they talked of intheir own births, be- 
fore their mefimates, about fix in number. 
Fitzgerald toid me, I had no occafion to 
be afraid to fpeak, as nobody in the birth 
would inform of me, they being all of the 
fame mind. On Wednefday evening, when 
the hammocks came down, James Ward 
went down on the lower deck, and defired 
me not to bring my hamutock up next 
morning 3 the word was pafled on the lar- 
board fide by Ward and others ; Cook 
pafféd the word on the flarboard fide fore 
and aft: that they wanted to baricade the 
lower deck hatchway in their own defence. 
In twenty minutes after, Ward counters 
manded this order, and bid the hammocks 
to be brought up as ufual. 

On the fame night, Taylor wrote a let- 
ter under the bow/prit, lieut. Forfar came 
down by the bowiprit, and ran over the 
ftarboard fide between two hammocks un- 
til the officer was gone, and when gone he 
came back. They had different pafs- 
words when the letter was writing ; firtt 
of all they faid, catch the rat—* take hold 
of the rat ;° it was a notice of an officer’s 
coming: another watch-word was, ‘ give 
me a chew of tobacco: another was, ‘ I 
want a dripk of water.” They had aro- 
ther p2fs-word. I heard Fitzgerald and 
Chefterman fay, in, caie the Temeraire 
fhould be in alarm, they would fire a tky- 
rocket, and make a fignal to the other 
fhips that were going out to get their af+ 
fitance. Chefterman afked me if I was 
willing to go out of the land? [ told him 
I thould not like to go, but if I was forced 
or afked, I muft go; at the fame time, the 
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people of the Vengeance would do as their 
captain liked. Fitzgerald faid, never mind 
what they did, as we have begun it, fo 
we (hall go through with it; and in cafe 
the officers fhould draw their arms againit 
us, we will fhow no mercy; they could 
not kill more than fifty or fixty men, and 
they could take pofleffion of the magazine. 
John Allen faid that night to Stephenfon, 
* By G—d there will be blood fhed before 
the week is at an end." Stephenfon re- 
plied, it would be a bad job, fomebody 
might pay for it. They were drinking at 
the time. Allen faid, God give me heart 
and ftrength, there is no fear ; we will go 
through with it, fo that there are no in- 
formers. Philip Handcock, who was in 
his hammock, cried fhame at us for ma- 
king ule of fuch expreflions whilethe peo- 
ple were awake. ‘The boatfwain’s mate 
having been drunk, he was cobbed, he 
received a dozen and a half from Chefter- 
man with a pea-fqueezer ; about five in 
the evening I went upon deck, and as I 
was going toward the forecattle, I heard a 
great noife upon deck between the two 
foremoft guns, and I came back and faw 
Patrick Cannan going to be cobbed for 
wrangling and making a difturbance a- 
mong the fhip’s company ; he called his 
meffinate, George Dickfon, a thief ; Col- 
lins, the butcher, afked him if he could 
prove George Dickfon a thief; he faid, 
no; wel!, fays he, if you breed a diiturb- 
ance you fhall be cobbed ; George Dick- 
fon drew his knife to Patrick Cannan, 
who gave him a flap in the face. Lieut. 
Bogden came and afked what noifé it was, 
they faid it was a man going to be cobbed. 
He {aid they fhould punifh no body with 
their awn hands, but fend them aft to be 
punifhed. Collins faid, no, it was only a 
cobbing match ; immediately lieut. Bog- 
den was fhoved in the crowd. I faw a 
man ftrike him, but cannot tell who it 
was. An alarm came direétly afterward, 
and George Dickfon came down the fore- 
ladder from the main-deck, and fung out, 
bear a hand up you bers, here is a man 
in irons; the people went up and made a 
ruth to go aft to take poffeffion of the arms 
and difarm the fentries, and go upon the 
forecattle and kill all the officers ; they 
faid they would foon clear thofe gentlenen 
quality off the forecattle, and fend them 
away, and began cheering all the way as 
they went. When they found the marines 
were under arms, they went to the fore- 
caltle, and gamed the other; Fitsgerald 
wanted them to go aft and take the arms; 
the captain gmmediately after came on the 
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forecaftle, and afked what occafioned fo 
much noife at that time of night ; they faid 
they wanted the prifoner to be delivered 
up; one Gallifpie, James Riley, and ma- 
ny others, faid he thould not be punithed ; 
the captain faid he fhould, he had been 
drunk on duty, and infolent to his fupe- 
rior officers. Captain Eyles was walking 
fore and aft, having hardly room, had 
been fhoved among them in the crowd ; I 
could not fee any body in the front that I 
could take notice of ; but Collins, Daly, 
Fitzgerald, Cook, and many more, fhoved 
the captain, when they picked out the 
principal ringleaders. On the 8th (Tuef- 
day) I forgot to ftate that John Allen afk- 
ed M‘E voy, if he thought they fhould fird 
plenty of marines to join them; it was 
their own good as well as theirs ; M‘Evoy 
faid, he could anfwer for twenty, or twen- 
ty-four, that would join them? he faid 
captain Vallock, of the marines, might 
order the marines to fire, there might be a 
few gulpins who would fire, but the reft 
would fire over their heads, and then 
throw their arms down, and come and 
join them, perhaps with their arms, 
if it was pofflible to get them, if not, 
the bayonet would do. On Thurfday, in 
the afternoon, the admiral called all hands 
on the quarter-deck, concerning the letter 
that was fent to him refpeéting the fhip’s 
company, that they were willing to fight 
for their king and country ; but not to go 
out of the land ; that the moft part of them 
had been five, feven, eight years in the 
fervice, and now the war was over they 
wifhed to go home. Admiral Campbell 
defired to know if the marines were in the 
fame mind with the failors, and to fend 
two of them to {peak if they were, and the 
officers fhould not take notice of thofe men, 
and he defired captain Vallock to fpeak. 
John Allen, as foon as the people came 
down from the quarter-deck underneath 
the forecaftle, defired M‘Evoy to go aft 
and tell the ferjeants of marines to appoint 
two men to tell the captain and the admi- 
ral if the marines were in the fame mind. 
A man of the name of M‘Eath went, but 
I do not know what he faid. Mayfield 
was the firft man picked out, on Thurf- 
day, Between five and fix; Fitzgerald was 
the next. Cook faid, d—n your eyes, 
why don't you {peak your minds; don’t 
be afraid; he then fell back to the ranks 
for fear of being picked out, Admiral 
Campbell came to the marines to try to 
make them quiet, A few fung out, ftand 
your ground, you brs. Jones faid this, 
and faid, if every man was of my mind, 
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no prifoner fhould go out of the fhip ex- 
cept they punithed all. On that day all 


fend a b—» after the crow-bar ?—=_A. Yes, 
I heard hm fay fo, and there was no fear 


the pritoners were picked out, except Daly ~he would go through it.—Q. Did you hear 


and. Hilliard. I heard Dixon and Co- 
mayne fay, and many more with them, 
nesr a hundred and fifty, they would take 
knives and ftab the marines when they were 
afleep in their hammocks.—If every man 
was of their minds, the poor fellows fhould 
not go out of the flip, it was not ating 
like thipmates, but d——n rafcals, to let 
thofe poor men go. I was prefent; Miles, 
the captain of the wailt; Shackledy, 
Harris, Whittaker, and Williams, all be- 
longing to the fame mefs. George Co- 
mayne was clofe by the fore-bits. George 
Dixon faid to me, he did not think I was 
fit to be among the true Britons; he 
thought I would report them, and begged 
me to go, I would not, and he knocked 
me down twice. On the eleventh day, 
about ten o’clock, he told me I fhould not 
go home; he would make me fick before 
the week was out; I told him I did not 
mind it. He and George Comayne fung 
out as loud as they could, that in cafe they 
cou'd not deftroy the marines they would 
kill the officers out of revenge: that their 
comrades were gone out of the thip; and 
if that would not do, they would blow the 
fhip up.—Thomas Symmonds, a foretop 
man, was there at the fame time, and faid 
to me he was forry he had not killed the 
officers on Sunday; he had it in his power 
at the time, as he had a crow-bar in his 
hand. George Dixon gave him a kick, 
and I went away and never went there 
again. 
Examined by captain Eyles, the profe- 
cutor.—Q. Did you ever hear any of the 
rifoners call themfelves delegates? —A. 
Ves, on Thurfday night, Fitzgerald, Col- 
lins, and Chefterman.—Q. Relate the 
words Fitzgerald made ule of when he cal- 
led himfelf a delegate?—A. They were 
{peaking to all the men in the forecaftle: 
they all three faid, don’t you know we are 
delegates of the thip for your own benefit ? 
fome anfwered, yes—=this was on the roth, 
in the afternoon, when Cannan was going 
to be cobbed —Q. Did they not fay they 
would give all orders for punifhment ?— 
A. They faid they fhould punifh them- 
felves.—Q. Did they fay the officers thould 
have nothing to do with it ?—A. Yes; 
Chefterman faid to Mr. Forfar, the lien- 
tenant, no man thould be punifhed aft, 
they would punifh them themfelves.—Q. 
When Chriftopher White was attempting 
to unfhip the Jadders, did you hear him 
call out Fitz, Fitz, it will be proper to 


William Hilliard, the prifoner, cry out of 
Sunday, the 6th, with his hands up tohis 
mouth, lower down the ports 2A. Ldid, 
on the ftarboard fide—Q. Did you ever 
hear the prifoner, John Mayfield, fay, he 
would fee himtelf d—d before he woyld 
go out of the land?—A. I did, on the 
torecaftle, finoking his pipe. James Ward 
was with him. 

Q. By admiral Holloway. You have 
faid in the beginning of your narrative that 
there were nineteen or twenty perfons ai- 
fembled, who {wore they would go through 
the bufinefs. Did you, either at that or 
any other time, fee them make ufe of a 
book to bind themfelves to be true to each 


other? A. ¥es.—Q. Do you know whe . 


were the mefimates of James Ward? A, 
Yes, Jofeph Drinkall, Whitfield, May- 
field, Ward, Thomas Crofs, and Lock- 
yer.—Q. At the time you went forward to 
the nipper-lockers, and faw the cartridges 
of powder you have defcribed, did you 
hear Daly, or any other prifoner at the bar, 
fay they had brought that powder there to 
defend themfelves? A. I heard Daly fay 
to Bill Hilliard, we have plenty of powder 
forward in the nipper-lockers to cool the 
officers temper ; and, if that would not 
do, they would rufh aft and kill all the 
officers. Hilliard faid, that will dov 
well, in my hearing, on the ftarboard fide. 

Q. By the Prefident. From the rit to 
the sith of December, in the courfe of 
thofe days, did you fee in any of the births, 
either in the middle or lower deck, any 
more of the feamen or marines adminifter- 
ing the oath the prifoners before-mentioned 
had taken in their own birth, or any other 
oath, to ftand by themfelves? A. No, I 
did not.—-Q. At the time Daly was look- 
ing out at the hawfe-hole, to fee if boats 
were coming, did you obferve any of the 
prifoners cafting loofe any of the tackle of 
the foremoft guns? A. Fitzgerald told 
them he would foon get two guns pointed 
aft, for the guns were loaded ready.—Q. 
Did you know the guns weve loaded? A, 
No.—Q. Did you know that all the lower 
deck guns were loaded? A. Snowden 
faid there were many of them loaded. 

[Several of the prifoners then put fome 
queitions feparately to the witnefs : but as 
they had little or no effe&t on the proceed- 
ings, explaining no particular fats, we 
fhali forbear the detail. ] 

Second Day, Thurfday, Jan. 7. 
James Richardfon being {worn, gave the 
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following teftimony ; ¢ I went down to the 
Jower deck for a fheet of writing-paper. 
On the ftarboard fide 1 found Edward 
Taylor, and afked him to write a letter. 
He faid you had better wait till this bufi- 
nefs is fettled. I then afked him what it 
was ? faying at the fame time, that I fap- 
pofed it was nothing concerning us. He 
was anfwered, yes, it was concerning the 
whole of the thip’s company. He then 
told me the fhip was going to the Weft 
Indies, and that all hands were gone to 
the quarter deck to tell the admiral they 
would not go. I then looked round and 
faw James Chelterman and John Snowden 
difcourfing together, and a number liften- 
ing to them. I heard Chefterman atk 
Snowden if he was agreeable to go to the 
admiral and fpeak to him? Snowden {aid 
he had no objeétion, if he got another or 
two to fpeak with him. That was agreed 
to, and Chefterman faid, all we have to 
do is, to let the people in the middle deck 
know it. Taylor anfwered, here is one 
who belongs to the middle deck ; he will 
do. Chetterman then touched me on the 
fhoulder, and, telling me all I have be- 
fore mentioned, afked me if I would go 
and let the people on the middle deck 
know of it? I then went up and told my 
meflmates ; but they began to laugh at 
me, and faid there was nobody there who 
wanted to hear of it. Some time after- 
ward I went into the poop and fwabbed 
it, and coming down again faw a number 
colleGted on the forecaftle, and calling 
others out of the waift. The people be- 
gan fhouting one another aft on the gang- 
way till they were ftopped by the officers 
on the watch on the quarier deck. The 
captain came out and afked what they 
wanted there? Some of them -an{wered, 
they wanted to know where the thip was 
going to. The admiral came out and 
afked them what was the matter? The 
captain told him, the fthip’s company 
wanted to know where the thip was going 
to. The admiral anfwered, * To heil, 
if the is ordered, and we muft go with 
her.’—I was on the gang-way ; there was 
more converfation, but I could not hear ‘it. 
‘The admiral defired them to go down and 
make themfelves quiet, which was done. 
I then went upon the poop and ftaid till 
my watch was out. When I went to 
dinner, my meffmates told me the word 

had been paffed, that when hands had been 

turned up to bend the fails, they were to 
go down to the lower deck. In the even- 
ing, James Chelterman defired me to fee 
that every perfon and mefimate in the 
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middle deck drank their grog, and that 
every perfon who was drunk would be 
turned down in the lower deck and cobbed. 
On Sunday morning the word was pafled. 
This was the 6th of December. Edward 
Taylor obferved to the company about 
him, that they muft beware of Mr. Staun- 
ton, the matters mate. John Collins 
made anfwer, faying, ‘D—n him, he 
will be no trouble at all ; we can Imother 
him in his bed.” I faid, ¢ Collins, I hope 
you will do no fuch thing ;* he anfwered, 
§ D—n my blood, what's one man’s life 
to a thoufand.” I faid, ¢ Jack, IT hope 
there are none going to lofe their lives.” 
Fitzgerald came up, and afked Taylor if 
the letier was gone? Taylor aniwered, 
no. ‘Taylor faid, we want the admiral to 
get it to night. They could contrive no 
way to get it to the admiral that night, 
and Taylor gave it to Fitzgerald. I heard 
no more of the letter, till I heard it read 
on the quarter deck. Chefterman and 
Fitzgerald fell into deep difcourfe about 
the waiter, refpeting the neceffity of 
putting an end to him by fome means or 
other. Fitzgerald faid, if he was put into 
a bread bag, they might heave him over- 
board. Chefterman feemed pleafed at the 
idea, Some more converfation  pafled, 
which I did not hear. They agreed at 
lait to let him remain till the bufinefs was 
all fettled. When the admiral came on 
board, he produced the letter, and afked if 
it was known by the fhip’s company that 
fuch a thing was done? All hands anf- 
wered *Yes.” The admiral read it, and 
afked a fecond time, if they all knew it. 
They anfwered, ‘ Yes.’ He afked the 
marines if they knew it ? They made no 
an{wer. He afked the fhip’s company, if 
he fhould read it over again ? They anf- 
wered, ‘No.’ All I heard further was, 
from the admiral, that when the hands 
were turned up to unmoor the fhip, he 
expeéted it would be done accordingly. 
Here followed a long examination of 
this witnefs by’ different members.of the 
court, and feveral of the prifoners. He 
had heard Taylor and Cheferman call 
themfelves delegates. —Never heard of any 
propofition to hurt the officers, nor any 
oath taken, or toaft drank.—The witnefs 
was trufted by the prifoners with their fe- 
crets having been often trufted before : 
he frequently carried meflages between 
them, and reported all that was going on : 
he confidered James Chefterman, Edward 
Taylor, James Ward, John Mayfield, 
John Fitzgerald, and William Cook, as 
ringleaders. Several queftions were then 
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put by the prifoners, witha view to ftagger 
the evidence of Richardion, but which had 
not the effect of favouring the queritts, it 
apvearing that at no time they had ex- 
prefled a willingnefs to obey the admiral 
and officers in carrying the fhip to fea. 


Third Day, Friday, January 8. 

{The examination of Thomas Spencer, 
John Blake, Michael Fielding, John W. 
Dare, Timothy Whitfield, John Snow- 
den, Henry Smith, &c. took up the chief 
part of this day.— Their evidence went to 
corroborate the charges again{t the pri- 
foners.—The evidence in fupport of the 
profecution being clofed, the court ad- 
journed at three o'clock till nine the next 
morning. 


Fourth Day, Saturday, January 9. 

[The court having met, John Mayfield 
being firft called upon for his defence, de- 
livered in a paper, which was read by the 
judge advocate, as did likewife John Chef- 
terman, John Daly, John Ward, Tho- 
mas Crofs, Thomas Jones, John Cum- 
mins, William Hilliard, John Fitzgerald, 
and John Collins; wherein they exprefs 
their loyal attachment to their king and 
country, ftates the various important fer- 
vices they have been engaged in during the 
war, and fupplicating mercy for their pre- 
fent crime; but (teadfaitly denying the 
leat intertion to commit murder. J 

After hearing evidence for the defence, 
principally in favour of their general good 
charaéters, the court was cleared about 
four o’clock, and having deliberated about 
half an hour, adjourned till nine next morn-* 
ing, when, having confuited for fome time, 
they pafied fentence. After reciting the 
commillion, and names of the prifoners, 
the fentence ftates that, 

‘ The court are of opinion, that the 
charges are proved againft ail except Chrif- 
topher White, and doth adjudge them to 
fuffer Death, by being hanged by the neck 
on board fuch fhip of his majefty at Spit- 
head, or in Portfmouth harbour, and at 
fuch time, as the lords commiffioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral 
of England fhall direét : and the faid John 
Mayfieid, &c. (all except White), are 
hereby ordered to fuffer death, by being 
hanged by the neck, as before mentioned ; 
and the court are of opinion, that the 
charges againit Chriftopher White are in 
part proved, and doth order and adjudge 
him to receive 200 lafhes on his bare back, 
on board fuch fhips at Spithead, or in 
Port{mouth harbour, and at fuch time, as 
the {aid lords commiffioners fhall direct, 


71. 
and the faid Chriftopher White is ordered 


to receive faid 200 lathes accordingly.” 

Collins then faid, § Permit me to return 
my fincere thanks to the court for the pa~ 
tience and indulgence fhewn, me.—I ac 
kvowledge the juftice of my fentence; I 
have violated the laws of my country, and 
the difcipline of the navy ; but I declare 
to Almighty God, that the intention of 
murder never entered my head. I foe 
lemnly call God to witnels this declara- 
tion, and truft to the truth of it all my 
hopes of pardon in the other world.—-May 
God proteét the Britih ifles, and the go- 
vernment! and may God receive my 
foul !’ , 

At thefe words all the other prifoners 
exclaimed, ‘ Amen !’ 


Tharfday, January 14. 

A fecond court martial was held on 
board the Gladiator. The court confifted 
of the fame members as fat upon the pre- 
ceding trials, except the hon. captain de 
Courcy, being the junior member inttead 
of captain Gould. 

The following are the names of the pri- 
foners—John Allen, Edward Taylor, G. 
Commane, George Dixon, James Riley, 
and Thomas Simmonds, for mutiny oa 
board the Temeraire. 

The evidence for the profecution cloied 
at half paft four in the afternoon, when 
the court adjourned until half paft ten on 
the clock the next morning.—-They ac- 
cordingly met yefterday morning, and 
heard the greater part of the evidence the 
piiloners had to bring in their favour ; 
but as there was not fufficient time to 
hear the whole, the court again adjourned 
until this morning.—The court heard the 
remainder of the evidence in favour of the 
prifoners, and afterward pronounced fen 
tence of death on five ; and on the other 
(Commane) a punifhment of two hun- 
dred lathes. 

{The proceedings on thefe trials vary- 
ing but little from thofe of the former 
Mutineers, we confider any further details 
of them thereby rendered unneceffary. J 


Portfmouth, January 15. 

This morning the yellow flags, the ufual 
fignals for punifhment, were hoifted on 
board the Temeraire, Formidable, and 
Maieltic, and the following prifoners con- 
vited by a court martial of mutiny, and 
fentenced to die, were brought out to fuf- 
fer death : —Chefterman, Collins, Hilliard, 
and Fitzgerald, on board of the Teme- 
raire; Ward on board the Majeftic ; aad 
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Mayfield on board the Formidable. They 
appeared at the platform ere&ted at the 
bows of the refpective thips, deporting 
themielyes with apparent contrition and 
refignation, which became them at a mo- 
ment fo awful. Their condué, during 


the whole period of their confinement, had 
evinced the moft perfect refignation to 
their fate, and confcioufnefs that their of- 
fence had merited it. 

When they came upon the platform, a 
paper was prefented by one of them in the 
wame of himfelf and his unhappy com- 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 2. 

IN confequence of a number of Irith 
rebels having been tranfported and fent to 
Botany Bay, and there attempting to fub- 
vert the government, by various acts of 
diforder and tumult, that colony lately be- 
came ina flate of infurref&tion, and at Nor- 
folk Ifand they would have fucceeded, but 
for the manly and fpirited conduét of go- 
vernor King, and lieutenant-governor 
Patterfon, who caufed the principal ring- 
leaders to be fecured, fome of whom were 
executed. This {pirit of infurreftion was 
in fome degree revived by the arrival of 
the Lady Ann tranfpoxt, in March lait, 
bringing with her 150 more of the vileit 
mifcreants, of all defcriptions, convicted 
of the worit of crimes, fuch as murder, &c. 
&c. but by a timely check it was {oon 
overturned. 

Wednefday afternoon, about two o'clock, 
a fire broke out at lady Pembroke’s houfe, 
in Cavendifh-iquare, which, from its Vio- 
Jence for feveral hours, feemed to threaten 
deftru€tion to the whole neighbourhood. 
When the fire was firft difcovered it was 
confined to a large back parlour, which 
had been appropriated the whole of the 
evening to the airing of beds and linen, 
preparatory to her ladyfhip’s coming to 
town from the neighbourhood of Rich- 
‘mond. The only fervants at the time in 
the houfe were three temales, who, had 
they not been prevented by their fears, 
might, from their own exertions, or call- 
ing \in immediate affiftance, have prevent- 
ed the accident from making that progrefs 
which unfortunately it did. One’of the 
maids fainted away on perceiving the mif- 
chief, as fhe bad lett the room where a large 
charcoal fire was placed, with the beds 
and linen clofe to lt; and it was with dif- 
ficulty the other two fervants could drag 
her into the paffage to prevent her falling 
a victim to the games. The conflagration 
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rades, ‘Which was read aloud to the fhip’s 
company. 

After continuing’a fhort time in prayer, 
a gun was fired as the fatal fignal of 
death, and the wretched men were launch- 
ed into eternity. 

January 19. This morning the five 
mutineers of the Temeraire, who were 
condemned by the fentence of the laft 
courtpmartial, held on board the Gladia- 
tor, were executed at Spithead—three on 
board the Jute, and two on board the 
Centaur. 


CHRONICLE. 


by this time had colleéted fufficient firength 
to force its way through the top of the 
room into the upper apartments, and 
when the-alarm of fire was given in the 
fquare, all affiftance was found ineffec- 
tual. The Mary-le bone fire engine was 
brought, and inftantly fet to work, but 
could not arreft the progrefs of the flames, 
which were now perceived to be making 
their way through the roof of the houfe, 
About three o'clock feveral engines began 
to pour into the {quare, and were dexte- 
roufly applied, but it was five o'clock be- 
fore they were enabled to get the fire com- 
pletely under, which was not until ail, 
except the lower apartments of the houle, 
were reduced to a mere fhell, The un- 
happy girl, through whofe negleé the fire 
was occafioned, was taken to a houfe in 
the {quare in {trong fits, and remained in 
that {tate the whole of the day. 
JaNuary 7. 

Lately, two children of Mr. Collins, 
merchant of Exeter, were poifoned in con- 
fequence of eating fome cheefecakes, into 
which arfenic had been mixed by mittake, 
in eu of fome ingredient. They lan- 
guifhed two days in the greateft agony, 
and then expired. 

JANUARY 9. 

Wednefday night, near Woodyats, the 
Exeter male coach was overturned, by the 
fnow having fallen deep, and drified into a 
pit. The guard and paffengers efcaped 
unhurt, but the coachman was kicked by 
a horfe, and nearly fuffocated, and obliged 
to he left at an inn. The guard took one 
of the horfes to forward the mail to Saiif- 
bury ; but the fnow falling faft, he couid 
not fee the road, and loft his way on whe 
Downs, until a coach coming up with 
lamps, he made for it, and with it arrived 
at Salifbury. 

JANUARY 11. 
The Highland fociety have agreed to 
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prefent to the brave 42d Highland regi- 
ment medals, commemorating their tri- 
umph over Bonaparte’s Invincibles—to 
the officers medals of gold—to the privates 
medals of filver. 

JANUARY 16. 

On Wedneiday, the feflion commenced, 
at the Old Bailey, when a fpecial com- 
million was opened for the trial of governor 
Wall, ftanding charged with murder out 
of this realm, &c. purfuant to theeprovi- 
fion of the ftatute of the 33d of Henry vii. 

The commiffion being read, a charge 
was delivered to the grand jury by the re- 
corder. 

Jofeph Wall was arraigned on three m- 
diétments, charging him.with murder. His 
trial was fixed for January 20. 

JANUARY 19. 
Yefterday being the day appointed for 


the celebration of the Queen's birth day,, 


who completed the fifty-fifth year cf her 

age, the fame was obferved with the ufual 

iplendour and demonftrations of joy. 
JANUARY 20. 

Yeflerday the feffion ended at the Old 
Batley, when John Chefter, John M‘Neal, 
David Buckingham, Geo. Brewer, Michael 
Doyle, Richaid Jobnfton, William Ro- 
herts, Stephen Byrne, William Notts, 
Thothas Athford, Patrick Duff, and Mary 

hurch, feverally received judgment of 

ath; nmneteen were ordered to be tranf. 
waited for teven years; and Jofph Smith 

s ordered to be tranfported for fourteen 


JANUARY 22. 
The following correfpondence pafled at 
Bearhaven from the admiralty and ad- 
mirals, in approbation of the conduét of 


he n ' 
the marines. 


Torbay, Dec. 25, 1801. 
The lords commiffioners of the admi- 
raity having expreffed their high fatistac- 
tron of the good condué of the marines of 
feveral of the thips under my command, 
with you at Bearhaven, in declaring their 
bhorrence of the mutinous proceedings 
which had lately taken place at that an- 
ehorage, and of their having come forward 
upon that occafion, {o much to the honour 
of their corps and the intereft of their coun- 
try; Tam to defire that you will be pleated 
to conimunicate the fame to them, and af- 
fure them that I feel highly grateful on the 
prefent occafion. 
(Signed) Wiirtram CornwaLtis. 
To vice-admiral fir A. Mitchell, &c. 
Spithead, Dec. 29, r8or. 
Tt is my direstions to the captains of his 
najelly’s fhips, named in the margin 


a 


[{ Windfor Caftle, Princefs Royal, Malta, 
and Glory] under my orders, to commu- 
nicate to the marines ferving ou board the 
refpeétive fhips under their command, the 
above letter from the commander in chief 5 
and I feel equally happy their good con- 
du& has merited fuch a mark of approba- 
tion from him, and the lords commiffion- 
ers of the admiralty. 
(Signed) A. MITCHELL. 

By fome official miftake, the names of 
the Refolution and Vengeance were omitted 
to be inferted in fir Andrew Mitchell's 
teftimony of applaufe and thanks ;. but it 
has been publicly declared, that the marines 
of thofe fhips had been aétuated by the 
fame fpirit, and had made the fame ho- 
nourable declaration in confirmation of 
their loyalty, and in fupport of the difci- 
pline of the fervice, as their brother foldiers 
in the thips fpecified. 

Copy of a Letter to Capt. Grindall. 

Sir, ' 

We, the crew of his majefty’s fhip un- 
der your command, being deeply impref= 
fed with the moft loyal attachment and 
duty to our beloved and revered fove~ 
reign and country, feel the higheft fenfe 
of that fubordination effentially and indif- 
penfibly due tocommanders. It is, there- 
fore, with the moft fincere pleafure, that 
we exprefs our defire of convincing the 
lords of the admiralty, and the nation at 
large, that we never had the leaft corref- 
pondence with any fhip or fhip’s com- 
pany whatever during the late mutiny. 
We are, therefore, proportionably hurt 
by the imputation of our being concerned 
in a crime which we abhor, and much las 
mented to hear, was fo atrocioufly com- 
mitted on board the Temeraire. 

In confequence of our fervices being 
particularly required in behalf of our 
country, we take this opportunity of ex- 
preffing our readinefs to go on any duty the 
lords of the admiralty may think proper to 
appoint. We hope, fir, at the fame time, 
that you and your officers will confider us 
as men far different from what we have 
been reprefented : as men who feel them- 
felves mott anxioufly defirous of deferving 
and receiving the eiteem due to loyal fub- 
jects, and the zealous defenders of our 
country. We have farther to exprefs the 
high fenfe of gratitude and refpect due to 
you and your officers—particularly Mr. 
Love, by whofe advice we exprefs our de« 
fire to go ina ftate of due fubordinaticn 
and alacrity to any part we may be order- 
ed. Ina word, we hope and truft, that 
we fhall be confidered, as it will be our 
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utmoft endeavours to prove, obedient to 
duty, and your obedient hurkble fervants, 
Tae Surp’s Crew in GENERAL. 

The above ftatement of the crew of the 
Formidable not being in the leaft concern- 
edin the late mutiny, was corroborated by 
the following declaration of Ward, to the 
chaplain and officers, juft before the awful 
moment of his execution. 

* We never had any powder, at any 
time, from the Formidable, or any com- 
munication with her crew whatever.’ 

JANUARY 23. 

A court martial was yefterday held on 
board the Gladiator in Portfmouth har- 
bour, for the trial of fr Edward Hamilton 
for tyranny and oppreffion. ‘The foliow- 
ing are the particulars of the trial : 

The firit lieutenant {tated in his evi- 
dence to the court, that fir Edward, on 
going out of the fhip, between nine and 
ten in the forenoon, gave very particular 
orders to have the guns and carronades on 
the quarter-deck- cleaned, which orders 
he delivered to the gunner ;. that fir Ed- 
ward returned about eleven, {wore his 
orders had not been complied with, 


damned the gunner for an old rafeal, and 
inftantly ordered him and his whole crew 
to be feized up in the fhrouds. He further 
itated, that the guns, carriages, &c. ap- 


peared to him to have been remarkably 
well cleaned. A rope yarn, or part of a 
{wab, lay on the muzzle of one carronade ; 
the carriage of another was marked by 
the feet of the topmen pafling to the 
fhrouds in order to afcend, which he ex- 
plained to fir Edward, but to no purpofe. 
Thefe fats were corroborated by the 
officers and quarter-matters of the watch. 
It appeared that the gunner, an elderiy 
man, with a family, remained feized up 
about an hour and a half ;. that he re- 
quefted the furgeon, who was walking 
the quarter-deck, to reprelent to fir Ed- 
ward that if he was not taken down he 
fhould faint ; that in confequence of the 
furgeon’s reprefentation he was taken 
down and brought aft, where he actually 
fainted; that he requefted fir Edward 
repeatedly, if culpable, to try him by a 
court martial, and in pity to his age and 
infirmities, not feize him up. This cir- 
cuinttance happened during the cold frofty 
weather. The gunner’s crew remained 
feized wp until patt three in the afternoon, 
Sir Edward, in his defence faid, that 
motives of humanity had often reftrained 
him from bringing the gunner to a court 
martial for repeated intoxication, as he 
had a family, and was an vid iman, He 
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then pleaded his fervices, and obferved,. 
that in confequence of a wound received 
in his head, while cutting out the Her- 
mione frigate from a Spanith port, he was 
at periods nearly in a ftate of mental de- 
rangement. The court being’cleared, in 
a few minutes found fir Edward guilty of 
the charges ; and fentenced him to be dif- 
miffed his Majefty’s fervice. 

Extra& of a Letter from Liverpool, 
Thurfday Night, Jan, 21.—We were 
vifited here by the moft dreadful hurricane 
laft night that can be remembered by the 
oldeft inhabitant. A horrid night it was 


_ indeed, and the day light opened a feene 


fhocking to behold. Many houfes are 
quite blown down, and demolifhed ; 
innumerable others have had their chim- 
nies thrown down in every part of the 
town. Many lives are loft in the ruins : 
but the havock made in the river Mercey 
furpaffes all defciiption: feveral veflels 
this day, at tide time, foundered in fight 
of the inhabitants and fpe€tators on thore, 
and, in fome inftances, every attempt to 
fave the perifhing failors proved abortive t 
The river, and all along the Chehhire 
fhore, prefents a melancholy {cene indced : 
— Dead bodies thrown up—pieces of wreck 
floating here and there !}Horror has been 
depicted in every countenance—erch per- 
fon afraid either to go out in the ftreet for 
fear of being killed by the falling of bricks, 
flates, ridgings, &c. and equally appre- 
henfive of his life by conftant expeétation 
of his houfe falling down over him. You 
may rely on this hafty fketch being by no 
means exaggerated. 

Similar accounts of a violent burri- 
cane have been received from Sheffield, 
Shrewfbury, Doncatter, Chefter, Lanca- 
fter, Dublin, &c. 

JANUARY 26. 

Dilpatches have been received by go- 
vernment from general Hutchinfon. in E- 
gypt, containing fome particulars relative 
to the maffacre of the beys in that coun- 
try. The following circumftances are 
faid to be corre& : 

Five of the beys, under the prote&ion 
of the Englith army, were invited to dine 
by the captain pacha on board of his fhip, 
then lying near Alexandria, As they were 
going on board in the captain pacha’s 
barge, which had been fent for them on 
perpofe, when they approached ‘near the 
thip, they were fired upon by order of the 
captain pacha, and four out of the five 
beys, and feveral of his own boat’s crew, 
were killed on the fpot, and the remaining 
bey carried an board alive. 
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General Hutchinfon, on hearing of this 
tranfa&tion, immediately fent te demand 
that the bodies of the murdered heys, and 
the furviving one, fhould be delivered up 
to him, holding out fevere threats of re- 
taliation, in cafe of non-compliance. 

This requelt was immediately complied 
with, and the bodies of the murdered beys 
were interred with military honours by the 
Britith army at Alexandria. 

On an interview taking place between 
general Hutchinfon and the captain pacha, 
the former reproached him feverely with 
the bafenefs and cruelty of the aétion he 
had been guilty of ; when the captain pa- 
cha in extenvation faid, that be hadonly 
acted in confequence of his orders from the 
grand fignor, and that he had reafon to 
{uppofe that e fimilar f{cene had allo, at the 
fame time, been a&ted at Grand Cairo, as 
orders had been fent there to invite ail the 
beys of that place to a fealt, and to put 
them all to death, as the Porte had deter- 
mined upon extirpating the heys, and ta- 
king the government of Egypt under its 
immediate dire&tion. 

JANUARY 28. 

A council was yelterday held by his 
majefty at St. James's, when the cafe of 
Governor Wail, and a number of peti- 
tions in his favour, were taken into confi- 
deration, The deliberations continued for 
fome time, and the minutes of the lord 
chief baron, who prefided at the trial, 
were read over. One of the fheriffs, ac- 
companied by a veteran general officer, 
attended in an adjoining room, the latter 
of whom is an intimate friend of the un- 
fortunate prifoner, was frequently con- 
fulted by jord Peltam. The council broke 
up at five o'clock, having determined upon 
the propriety of the fentence being carried 
into execution. 

The governor accordingly fuffered this 
morning at eight o'clock. He conducted 
himfelf with firmnefs, and that decency 
which became his unfortunate fituation. 

The populace, more than ufually nu- 
merous, who were {pectators of his execu- 
tion, difgraced themfelves by the moit bru- 
tal behaviour. On the governor's ftep- 
ping on the {caffold, they repeatedly huz- 
zaed, and were guilty of language dif- 
graceful to men witnefling the folemn exe- 
cution of the laws of their country on an 
individual who had violated them. 

His wife had an interview with him 
yefterday ; but the was fo deeply alfected, 
that the was removed from his prefence in 
flsong hyferics, She is a lady ef family, 


and nearly allied to a moft refpeCtable 
peer, and has four daughters by the 
governor, Governor Wall's family 
refile at prefent at Arundel, in Suffex. 
His fitter who is married to Mr. Howard, 
a relative of the duke of Norfolk, atrends 
ed him conitant!y in prifon. 


BIRTH. 


HON. Mrs. Gunning, a fon. 
Lady of P. W. Crowther, efq. at High- 
bury-lodge, a fon. 


MARRIAGES, 


LIEUTENANT-colonel Wood, to 
lady Caroline Steward, fecond daughter of 
the earl of Londonderry. 

J.T. P. Bettfworth Trevanion, ef. of 
Carhais, Cornwall, to mifs Charlotte 
Houfe, of Portland- place. 

Rey. Henry Morice, vicar of Dagen- 
hem, to mifs St. Aubyn; and captain 
Pearfe, of the 14th light dragoons, to mifs 
Martha St. Aubyn, daughters of fir John 
St. Aubyn, bart. 

Thomas Annefley, efg. to mifs Comyn, 
of Tottenham. 

Lieutenant-general Pennington, to mifs 
Morrifon. 

Samuel Holland, M. D. of Great Port- 
land-fireet, to mifs Frances Ertkine, eldeft 
daughter of the hon. Thomas Ertkine. 


DEATHS. 


LORD Kirkcudbright, aged 73 years. 

Mrs Rainsford, filter of the late fir 
William Jones. 

Mrs. Chapone, an eminent literary cha- 
ragter. 

Charles John Clarke, efq. of Hitchen- 
priory, Hertfurdthire. 

Lientenant F, W. Kinneet. 

Henry Frankland, efq. eldeft fon of fir 
Thomas Frankland, bart. 

Lady Francis Seymour. 

Peter Bathurft, efq. of Salifoury. 

Mr. Francis Tait, of Stroma, Scot- 
land, aged 310. 

Sir D. Giffard, bart. 

Sir Jofeph Hoare, bart. M.P. in Ire. 
land, for fixty years. 

Lord Rodney. 

Hon. mifs Charlotte Julia Leflie, daugh- 
ter of lord Leflie. 

Vifcount Afhbrook. 

Rev. Arthur O'Leary. 

Gabriel Leekey, efg. aged 76. 

Captain Turner. 
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Robert Udny, efq. aged 78. 

Sir Thomas Kent, aged 83. 

Rev. Hebert Mayo, D. D. 

John Shoolbred, efq. of Mark-lane. 

Watford Phillips, efq. of Stourbridge, 
aged So. 

Lady of fir James Wright, bart. 

Mrs. Gray, of Richmond, aged 92- 

Lady Catharine Bligh, eldeit daughter 
of the earl of Darnelley. 

Lady Charlotte Nares, the daughter of 
the duke of Marlborough. 

Lady of fir John Whitefoord, bart. 

Major Henry Vaughan Lane. 

Hon. mils Jeffreys. 

Lady Fletcher. 

Lady Frances Kavanagh. 

Thomas Plummer, efq. of Gray’s-inn- 
fquare. 

John Cockburn, efq. aged 89. 

Rev. Samuel Berdmore, D. D. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GAZETTE. 
DECEMBER 29. 

J. THRING, Moorhoufes, Lincoln- 
fhire, farmer. 

G. Kitlon, Halifax, innkeeper. 

G. P. Ingo!d, Braintree, Eflex, money- 
ferivener. 

A. Eyre, Union-{treet, St. Marybone, 
rocer. 

J. Nabb, Garrifon, Derbyfhive, calico- 
printer. 

H. Trollip, Nail{worth, Gloucefterthire, 
mealman. 

JANUARY 2. 

Juxon, Birmingham, grocer. 
1, ‘Nath, Wotton. underedge, Glou- 
cefterfhire, currier. 

J. Abbott, and M. Palmer, Monk- 
wearmouth Shore, Durham, fail makers. 

J. Wallace, Upper Marybone-ftreet, 
carpenter. i 

J. Duff, Finfbury-fquare, merchant. 

W, Reece, Liverpool, merchant. 

D. Tobin, and T. O'Meara, Nicholas- 
lene, Lombard-ftreet, merchants, 

T. Addifon, Chute Foreft, and W. 
Addifon, Milton, Wilts, corn-dealers. 

R. Wakeman, Birmingham, plater. 

T, Dennett, New- ftieet, Covent. garden, 
goldimith. 

W. Graham, Rufkington, Lincolnfhire, 
miller. 

L. Jones, Greville-ftreet, Brunfwick- 
fquare, builder. 

J. Lickley, Newcaftle-ftreet, Strand, 
hofier. 
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JANUARY 5. 

W. Mac George, Olid Bond-ftreet, 
banker. 

T. Bulmer, Harmby, Yorkhhire, dealer, 
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H. G. Bonnin, New Bond- flreet, furni- 
ture- printer. 

W. Cooper, Derby, iron-founder. 

W. Lindfay, Manchefter, manufa&turer. 
G. Kendray, Hammer, Yorkfhire, dea- 
er. 

C. Shaw, J. Graham, and J. Burn, 
Southampton, wine-merchants. 

W. Streater, Billinghurft, Suffex, mil- 
ler. 

M. Ballman, Corfe Mullen, Dorfet- 
fhire, miller. 

JANUARY 9 

J. Timmis, Bowling-ftreet, Weftminfter, 
fhopkeeper. 

N. Lonidale, and T. Thompfon, Bed- 
ford-{treet, Covent-garden, woollen-dra- 

TS. 

J. Phillips, Rofs, Herefordfhire, inn- 
holder. 

R. Gates, Great Saffron-hill, baker. 

J. Nobes, and W. Nobes, Southfea-. 
common, Portia, green grocers. 

W. Bendall, Whitcombe, Somerfet- 
fhire, mealman. 

R. Blackmore, Colonade, Foundling- 
hofpital, painter. 

J. Roberts, Shrewfbury, linen draper. 

K. Guthrie, and C. Cook, Liverpool, 
merchants. 

W.J. Donne, Liverpool, linen.draper. 

JANUARY 12. 

J. Heaword, Manchefter, manufaurer, 

W. Powell, Brompton, butcher. 

J. Chamberlain, Bramford; in Suffolk. 
innkeeper. 

J. Bellamy,and A. De Valangin, Hol- 
born, wine-merchants. 

W. Thorn, Drury-lane, woollen dra- 


ere 
. JANUARY 16. 

T. Needham, Athby-de-la-Zouch, 
hofier. 

W. Green, Swanfea, Glamorganhhire, 
cheefemonger. 

J. Siffons, Kingfton-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant. 

S. M'Knight the younger, Liverpool, 
merchant. 

J. Stewart, Canterbury-fquare, South- 
wark, mariner. 

J. Bithop, Leighton-hall, Lancafhire, 
merchant. 

A. Douglas, Mount-row, Lambeth, 
dealer. 

W. Bifhop, Leighton-hall, Lancathire, 
merchant. 

J. Dane, W. Williamfon, and R. Clay, 
Arnold, Nottinghambhire, hofiers. 

A. Harris, Whitechapel-road, hatter. 

JANUARY 19. 
T. Nanfon, Manchefter, warehoufman. 
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§. C. Rozas, Brown’s-buildings, in 
Leadenhall-{treet, merchant. 

W. Webb, Cloth fair, fmith. 

T. Needham, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
hofier. ; 

W. Walker, Lancalter, merchant, 

G. Wright, Worcefter, gloveteller. 

JANUARY 23. 

R. Taylor, Newton-Moor, in Chefter, 
cotton-fpinner. 

M. Benediéts, Liverpool, thopkeeper. 

S. Johns, Plymouth-dock, fhopkeeper. 

G. Skinner, Liverpool, mariner. 

R. Clarke, Fovre-ftreet, Cripplegate, 
grocer. 

R. Fogg the younger, New Bond ftreet, 
Hanover-!quare, chinaman. 

J. Wall, Tetbury, in Gloucefterfhire, 
baker. 

J. Lockey, Oxford, grocer. 

J. Coles, Weft Smithfield, banker. 

T. Porter, Deal, Kent, grocer. 

R. Clarke, and G. Clarke, Grub-ftreet, 
Cripplegate, horfe-dealers. 

R. Wiggin, Billton, in Staffordthive, 
drugegift. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LIFE of Benoparte, to the Peace of 
Luneville, 8vo, 8s. 

Hamilton’s Letters on Education, vol. 
2, oS. 

Helen of Glenrofs, 4 vol. 12mo0, 16s. 

Fox’s Delineations of Home Scenery, a 
Poem, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Patrick’s (George) Sermons, 8vo, 9s. 

Holloway’s Peafant’s Fate, a Poem, 
Izmo, 5S. 

Fofbrooke’s Britifa Monachifm, 2 vol. 
8vo, 145. 

Sorrows of Love, a Poem, 12mo, 4s. 

Zollikoper’s Sermons on the Dignity of 
Man, 2 vol. 8vo, 41 1s. 

Popham’s Extracts from the Pentateuch, 
with Notes, &¢. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

Englefield’s Walk through Southamp- 
ton, 8vo, 5s. 

Follies of Fafhion, 3 vol. 12mo, 13s 6d. 

Eden’s Eight Letters on the Peace, &c. 
38 6d. 

Smith’s (Eaglesfield) Poetical Works, 
12M0, 55. 

Union, a Poem, 1zmo, 2s 6d. 

Reid’s Addrefs on the Slave Trade, 1s. 

Neceflity of the Abolition of Pluralities 
and Nonrefidence, vo, 7s 6d. 

Sturges’ Thoughts on the Refidence of 
the Clergy, 2s. 

Ryding’s Veterinary Pathology, &vo, ss. 


Wolff's Tour in the South of Europe, - 
q4to, 18s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
January 16, 1302. 


By the Winchetter Quarter of 8 Bushels. _ 


Tuland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Basley. Oats. 


























s. @. S deh de te de 
Middlefex 82 0/42 C142 5 23 4 
Surry 82 4/40 one oj27 §$ 
Hertford 73 10/46 6/44 0/26 6 
Bedford 78 4159 4145 5123 6 
Huntingdon 77. 9\-——} +2 619 2 
Northampton | 74 6)- — {4% 4/20 4 
Rutland 78 clam——|45 6/20 © 
Leicefter 77.—«5§ 56 o42 4glig 9 
Nottingham St Ol-——155 o]22 © 
Derby 80 Gims——|51 o]23 x 
Staftord Si 4[-—— [52 92g 8 
Salop 81 9/54 0154 2125 6 
Hereford 73 6157 6143 6124 to 
Worcefler $3 0/48 o]45 8130 I 
Warwick 82 2l-——|47 2/26 3 
Wilts 67 Si-——-|4z2 6/26 6 
Berks 78 4\-——~|36 9/26 6 
Oxtord 74 Oj —— 139 11123 6 
Bucks 77 4-———|39 7/24 
Brecon 76 10|/-—— 5r 218 o 
Montgomery 75 2|52 8/41 10\20 o 
Radaor 82 5|--—/45 O25 3 

Maritime Counties. 

Ffiex 79 746 O41 026 4 
Kent 75 2/38 039 27 2 
Suflex 7t 6\—-——|40 6]25 6 
Suftolk 77 Wlr—m— 44 = Tl22 g 
Cambridge 7$  7}-———|37 40138) 88 
Norfolk 74 3139 40 11/23 9 
Lincoln 74 gl-——|4l S20 5 
York 69 8/45 641 Iil2z0 5 
Durham 7° aeeoae clig © 
Northumberland] 95 21/40 8/36 olz0 § 
Cumberland 85, 6/54 10/42 4/23 4 
Wefimorland | 8° 1/5° 45 9/23 © 
Lancafter yw SI 54 10j20 7 
Chefter 81 ol ~—|54 Ol2a5 5 
Flint None} bro’t |furSale] — mes 
Denbigh 84 o}- 57 9]23 3 
Anglefea wes wew—ni42 Ol29. © 
Carnarvon 85 41-149 4131 Oo 
Merioneth $2 $0 ——— 45 0/26 o 
Cardigan 73 10j-———|39 O116 oO 
Pembroke 62 7j-— 138 bl 17 2 
Carmarthen 68 B8\-——jqI 6)13 4, 
Glamorgan 76 Jim——I44 O]20 18 
Gloucefter 76 O]-———144 14]25 18 
Somerfet 74 S8)-——/43 Qi2z2 0 
Monmouth 81 11j-——|50  6j-—__. 
Devon 72 SIm—— 49 4]z0o 4 
Cornwall 715 4 39 Tiji7 
Dorfet 75 3)7——~""143 7/34 Io 
Rants 73° Qjm——— 142 Icj27 














Average of England and Wales. 


Per Quarter 


Jan. 28—-Peck Loaf, 4s od, 





176 948 ol44 123 4 
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. prety fom 2 T.in. - 
28,94] 399514455 174 
29,06)39 {41 |74 
29532| 3525/43 177 
29535144 146 174 
29972| 3595] 4395 | 74 
29,79/4! [46 | 73 
22596) 3495 | 4395| 73 
29,78, 41 146 1/75 
129589 | §t | 48,5| 36 
29,12} 53,5152 | 83 
29914) 4595 so 175 
29,32/ 40 539573 
29,62| 36,5) 4655 | 74 
29,59/45 | 4755/73 
29,78'48 |51 |74 
129,52/45 | 48,5)77 
29,01|50 | 51 |79 
28,83 $955 52 | 82 
29244145 | $095 75 
29,54| 43,5] 515573 
29,37 | 3795 4655/75 
bead Pr 49 | 74 
129573) 45 7° 
[29569 8 4595 © 
29579 | 3395 44 ine 
129,79|37 |45 |72 
129574) 32 42 \70 
29,78 | 3395] 42,5 |69 
29,83 | 28 41 {71 
29970 | 37 42 \7x 
29942, | 3495 43 |76 
29:44/33 |43 | 69 
29:43/29 {39 {75 
129555} 32 | 4395/74 
29,30)27 | 40 76 
29; $2} | 32 % | 74 
40,14} 38 |73 
30,28) 3255 foi 
30,39' 27 175 
319 | 3795 | = irs 
29,84; 41 | 4255 83 
29)86/ 43,544 {81 
3°,00] 3755 1 4495 | 84 
32,05139 | 455/75 
29575142,5|45 {84 
2938/42 (47 (83 
29,65) 44,5 | 43,5.| 5° 
29,65149,5|49 | & 
29346/ 46,5/50 | & 
29,3615% | 5395 
29,21} 46,5 | 5095 
29,28} 48,5 | 5255 
299351 4955149 
29:41}47 | $05 
29,78) 39 | 48 
29,82] 42,5 | 43,5 
29,68) 43 | 47 
29575143 | 48,5 
299451 37 145 
2939139 14595 
29:89] 33 | 49 
99992) 3455 | 4455 
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NW 

















- little rain, clear night 
: little fnow but not cloudy 
little Meet. clear night 


Wind. Weather, &ce Rain 2,72 
sw 1 |: thick upward 
wt | . drizzly night 
wt |. little wet. fine 
wa]. clear eve 
wi 
wi 
w 1 | foggsy. thick upward 
SSE I | - much rain at night: fine 
swi| , little rain: fine 
sw 2} . more cloudy. rainy eve: chiefly fair 
wXw I | 
wnw 1 | , cloudlefs eve 
wo! not cloudy. thick upward 
wo} 
wo fogey: thick upward 
SSE 3, « drizzly eve: wind and rain, fine 
ssw 2 | hazy. more wind and chiefly rain 
w 3 | hazy. little rain. lefs wind and fine eve 
wsw 2 | 
wi hazy. cloudlefs eve 
w 1 | foggy. fine: cloudy 
Sw 2} hazy. fine eve 
w 2 | hazy 
wsw 2 | 
wi 4 hazy. foggy 
w 1 | foggy 
wi ai forgy 
wnw 1 | hazy 
wi 
wsw 1 | - little wet ateve: little rain. fnow 
Nw 1 | « Cloudlefs 
nw 1 | hazy: fnow 
wesw 1 | not cloudy. fine: thick upward 
nw 1} « Cloudlefs eve 
wnw 3 | foggy. thick upward 
wnw 1£| not cloudy. clear night 
Nw 1 | not cloudy 
nw | hazy. clear night 
Nw 0 | not cloudy. wind ssw and cloudy 
ssw 1| gentle rain. wind at night. lefs wind 
wsw 1 | not cloudy. fine 
wsw 1 | hazy. thick upward, little rain 
Nw 1 | not cloudy 
nw 1 | hazy 
s 2 | + much rain: lefs cloudy 
wsw 3} - much rain, fair night 
wi 
w 1 |. very thick upward and much rain 
ne 1}. chiefly rain 
sw 1 | chiefly rain and wind at night 
sw 3 | - fine: little wet. fine 
ssw 3 | + lefs wind and much rain. clear night 
sw 1 | : cloudy 
sw 2]. little rain. fine eve 
sw 1]. little wet: fine 
w 1 | hozy. thick upward. foggy night 
sw]. thick upward 
Nw i 
I 
I 
2 














FOR JANUARY, 1802. 79 


Greate/t, leaf, and mean State of the Barometer, Thermometer, and 
Hygrometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Year 1801. 





Barometer Therm. out Therm. in Hygrometer | Rainy 


1801 nS eet o weno te 
Great.| Leaft ;Mean} G.] L. |M. |G. | L. |M. | G.] L.} M. [ Inch. 


—».) —_——- eed ieee Sei ke — nw i I Oe ee | OO - 
‘ie 53 127 14351]5395139 |48,31°85 | 63 | 74] 3,22 


eo 56 |28,5/4156]/56 | 38 | 46,8) 8: | 64) 71 | O59 
9 


| 
| 
| 











Jan. |39,36}29,44 
Feb. |30,3812953 
Mar. }30,59}29,2q 3902}58 133 [46,3] 58,5/4555| 51,4] 79 | 62 | 73 | 1519 
April }30,52 12.9552 30,27 6455133 148.7159 145 |52 | 78145 | 62 | 0,42 
May |39,60/29, 59/3005 |°9 14255] 5599 64 151 -|57,6] 70 | 52 | 60 | 3,74) 


June |30,48]29,92/30,20/78 [48 |[61,6/71,5157 |62,£] 73 | 50 | 60 | 0,86 





July 30531129555 29992 | 779515215] 93:417995| 59 164,61 79 | 55 | 65 | 3,83 


Aug. 139549 |29,75,30,20177 [54 |65,7|71,5|/61 |66,4) 75 | 55 | 66 | 1,69 
Sept. |30,53 1 0 7155/4715 | 61,2) 68,5] 56,5/ 63,7} 80 | 59 | 70 | £537 


O&. (30,48 2995629198 635513655 | 52581 53,5)48 | 57,2] 84 | 63 | 72 | 1,59 
Nov. [30,45 ]28,97|29,%5159 |28,514397| 155] 39 [49,8] 88 | 60 | 74 | 3,33 


Dec. |39,39 28,81 lag,s8 5395127 139:915325}38 147.5] 88 | 68 | 77] 2,72 


Who: 
eg 29:99 52 55,6 68 120,41 


















































Remarks on the WeATHER in 1801. 


YANUARY. On the sthin the morning the thermometer was higher out of door than 
in the houle; and on the 25th, for the firft time this winter, it was below the freezing 
point ; but the month was uncommonly mild, and vegetation forward.—February. Ten 
frolty days in the middle, but the reft mild, and little rain. —Ddarch. Three ftormy days, 
but pleafant in general, and the thermometer never fo low as the freezing point.—April. 
Cold mornings, and warm at midday ; the thermometer from 15 to 18 degrees higher 
in the afternoon than in the morning, and from § to 7 degrees higher out of door than 
in the houfe. In the laft feven days the atmofphere was conttantly cloudlefs and the 
wind e.—Dfay. Nothing particular.—-Funze. The gth and roth were the hotteft days 
of the year ; yet the 13th was the coldeit day in the month, and the thermometer 23 de- 
grees lower than on the other two days. On the 3oth was a violent hurricane, accompa- 
nied with vivid lightning, loud thunder, and exceffive rain, which continued upward of 
half an hour.—J«ly. Very rainy, and not more than nine days fair.—Auguf. Rain at 
the beginning, but fine afterward, and immenfe crops of corn wei! gathered in the coun- 
try round.—September. Nothing particular.—O@ober. Vivid and inceflant lightning 
on the roth at night for an hour before thunder and rain commenced, which continued 
feveral hours. — November. On the 2d at night the barometer was below 29 inches, 
and the next morning above 30. Much rain and fnow.—December. The 5th was 
uncommonly warm and moiit, and the thermometer all the day higher out of door than 
in the houfe ; but the month in general was cold. 

The principal feature of the year is its moiiture, the hygrometer being never lefs than 
§0 (its mean flate) except a few days in April. The coldeft day was the 26th of Ja- 
nuary, though that month was very mild; and the hotteft day was the gth of Jane. 
The general bill of mortality, from December g, 1800 to December 15, 18012, makes 
tie butials 19374, which is 3694 leis than laft years 
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